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PREFACE 

Inasmuch as this book is intended for use in three distinct courses 
of the English curriculum — Chaucer, Middle English, and the history 
of the English language — I hope I may be permitted a few words of 
explanation as to the purpose its various parts are intended to serve in 
relation to these courses. 

The elementary course in Chaucer is usually the student's introduc- 
tion both to the study of medieval literature and to the study of Middle 
English. There will always, probably, be difference of opinion as to the 
relative emphasis that should be placed on these two aspects of the 
course, but its content must always be to some extent linguistic. All 
teachers desire that their students shall learn to read Chaucer aloud with 
a fadUty comparable to that with which they read a modem poet and 
with a fair degree of approximation to Chaucer's own pronunciation,, 
and most teachers desire that they shall acquire some notion of the 
organic value of final e in Chaucer's language. The purpose of Part n 
of this book is to enable the elementary student to acquire a sound and 
accurate knowledge of Chaucer's language without the expenditure of aa 
inordinate amount of time, and to arouse the student's interest in this 
part of his work by emphasising the principles that are illustrated in 
the study of Chaucer's language. The treatment of the subject is in- 
tended to be thoroly clear to students who have not studied Old Engtish, 
and 3^t to give such students some degree of real understanding of the 
relation of Chaucer's language to Old English on the one hand and to 

Modem English on the other. 

>. 

Of all the languages taught in our universities Middle English fvir- 
nishes the best material for Uie study of language in the making, for the 
direct observation of linguistic change; yet the pedagogical difficulties 
involved in emphasising adequately this aspect of the study of Middle 
English are such that our courses in Middle English have tended on the 
whole to become mere translation courses. In Part IV of this book, 
dealing with the historical development of Middle English inflections^ 
I have tried to unify for the student the apparent confusion of Early 
Middle English forms by showing in detail how Old English developed 

ui 
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into the Middle English of Chaucer thhi the action of the two great causes 
of change in language, sound change and analogy. The study of Part 
IV is prepared for by the account of the history of English sounds which 
is contained in Part III, and it is supplemented by the account of the 
Middle English dialects which is contained in Part V. Parts III, IV, 
and V, like Part II, are intended to be thoroly clear to students who have 
not studied Old English, but they are equally well adapted to the needs 
of the student who' has studied Old English. 

The course in the history of the English language is usually intended 
for students who have studied neither Old English nor Middle English, 
and for that reason it presents certain difficulties for the teacher. The 
greatest difficulty is that of enabling such students to acquire anything 
approaching a clear and definite knowledge of the changes of pronuncia- 
tion that have taken place in English during the past thousand years. 
The best method, I beUeve, of meeting this difficulty is to begin the 
study of English phonology with the phonetic analysis of the student's 
own speech, this analysis being accompanied by and based upon a study 
of the elements of phonetics and practice in the use of a phonetic alpha- 
bet. If then the Old English, Middle English, and Modem English words 
that illustrate English sound changes are interpreted by means of the 
phonetic alphabet which the student has learned, he can gain from a 
study of them such a knowledge of the history of English sounds as he 
could not possibly gain from a study of the same words in their ordinary 
spellings. The Introduction to this book, dealbg with the elements of 
phonetics. Part I, dealing with Modem English sounds, and Part HI, 
dealing with the history of English soimds, fumish material for the 
study of English phonology according to this method. The study of the 
history of English inflections may be based on Part IV, which deals with 
the historical development of Middle English inflections, for, tho the 
inflections of Modem English are outside the scope of this book, it is not 
difficult to show the student that the Modem EngUsh forms are virtually 
those of Late Middle English minus the final e which was lost in the 
fifteenth century. 

The phonetic notation I have used in this book is a modification of 
that of the International Phonetic Alphabet: Practical considerations, 
however, have led me to depart from the International alphabet farther 
than I originally intended. For the purposes of this book it seemed 
clearly desirable to use as the sign of vowel length the macron which is 
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used by editors of Old and Middle English texts rather than the colon of 
the International alphabet. There seemed also to be a distinct ad- 
vantage in using as the s5anbols of "open <?" and "open «" the char- 
acters q and f which are used in Middle English texts rather than the 
International s3nnbols. Some persons may possibly object to my use of 
e and o as symbols for the vowel soimds of Modern English they and law. 
My primary reason for using these symbols rather than symbols that 
indicate the diphthongal nature of. these vowels is that the amount and 
kind of diphthongisation of these and other " long vowels " is by no means 
uniform in American English. It therefore seemed best to use e, 6, etc. 
as somewhat conventional symbols for these sounds and to explain their 
diphthongal nature at appropriate places in the footnotes. 

It would be impossible for me to acknowledge my indebtedness to all 
the sources I have used in the preparation of this book, but I know that 
I am under particular obligations to Sweet's History of English Sounds, 
New English Grammar , First Middle English Primer, Second Middle 
English Primer, Sounds of English, and Primer of Spoken English; Jefe- 
persen's Progress in Language with Special Reference to English and 
Modem English Grammar, Part I {Sounds and Spellings)', Wyld's His- 
torical Study of the Mother Tongue and Short History of English) Grand- 
gent's English in America {Die Neueren Sprachen, II, 443 ff., 520 fif.); 
Morsbach's Mittelenglische Grammatik; Kaluza's Historische Grammatik 
der englischen Sprache; Stratmann's Middle English Dictionary (revised 
by Bradley); Emerson's Middle English Reader; Child's Observations on 
the Language of Chaucer; Eattredge's Observations on the Language of 
Chaucer's Troilus; Ten Brink's Langtuige and Metre of Chaucer (translated 
by Smith); Liddell's grammatical introduction to his edition of Chaucer's 
Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, Knightes Tale, etc. ; Skeat's Complete 
Works of Geofrey Chaucer (Oxford, 6 vols.); Cromie's Ryme-Index to the 
Ellesmere Manuscript of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales; and Hempl's 
Chaucer's Pronunciation. 

I am much indebted to my colleague Prof. W. R. Humphreys for 
help he has given me in reading proof. 

I need scarcely say that I shall be grateful to those who will call my 
attention to any omissions or errors which they may observe in their 
use of this book or who can suggest any changes by which it may be 
better adapted to the purposes for which it is intended. 

S.M. 
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INTRODUCTION 

« 

The Elements of Phonetics 

1. Organs of Speech. Speech-sounds are produced by a stream of air 
expelled from tjie lungs, which is modified in various ways by means of 
the larynx, containing the vocal cords; the soft palate; the hard palate; 
the teeth; the lips; the tongue; and the nasal passage. The hard and 
soft palates form the roof of the mouth, the hard palate being in front, 
the soft palate behind. By the varied activity of these organs, the 
various consonant and vowel soimds are produced. 

2. Voiced and Voiceless Sounds. With reference to the activity of the 
vocal cords, sounds are either voiced or voiceless. All speech soxmds are 
produced by the expulsion of a stream of air from the limgs. In the pro- 
duction of a voiceless or breath sound, the stream of air passes freely 
thru the larynx; the vocal cords are wide open, so that they ofiEer no im- 
pediment to the stream of air and therefore do not vibrate. But in the 
production of a voiced sound, the vocal cords are drawn close together so 
that they are caused to vibrate by the stream of air which passes between 
them. This vibration can be felt by placing the first two fiiigers upon the 
larynx or "Adam's apple" while one is pronoimcing a vowel sound, or 
the consonant v. A H vo^y ^l sounds are voiced, but consonants may be 
either voiced or voiceless. , It is voice that dSBaguishes g (as in get) from 
k, d from t, b from p, v from f, z from s (as in soon), and the sound of 

th in then from the sound of thin thin} 

< 

3. Stops and Spirants. With reference to the manner of their articula- 
tion, consonants are distinguished as stopped consonants (or explosives) 

^ By practice one may soon learn to distinguish voiced sounds from voiceless ones. 
A good exercise for practice is to pronoimce alternately s and %j i and t, and the two 
sounds of th, taking care to pronoimce the consonant soimd alone without the aid of a 
vowel. The sounds of t and d, p and b, etc., when pronoimced without a vowel, wOl 
also be felt and heard to be very different in character. It will also be observed that 
voiced sounds, whether vowels or consonants, are capable of being uttered with varia- 
tions of musical pitch, whereas voiceless sounds are not. Of the foUowing sounds, 
A'«»in£iiiffTi those that axe voiced from those that are not: 1, m, n, r, th. 
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and open consonants (or spirants). In the production of stopped con- 
sonants, the outgo of breath from the lungs is stopped at some point by 
the complete closing of the mouth passage. The increasing pressure of 
the breath then forces open the stoppage, causing an explosive sound. 
In the production of open consonants or spirants, the mouth passage is 
not completely stopped, but the air from the lungs is made to pass thru a 
narrow opening with so much friction as to cause a buzzing or hissing 
noise. Stopped consonants are Modem English g (as in ge/), k, d, t, b, 
p; open consonants are z, s, th (as in then), th (as in thin), v, f.^ 

4. The complete or partial closure required to produce stops and open 
consonants is made by means of the tongue or lips, and the quality of the 
various sounds is determined by the manner in which the closiure is made. 
Modem English g (as in get) and k are produced by pressure of the 
tongue against the soft palate; y (as in yidd), is made by an incomplete 
closure between the tbngue and the hard palate; d and t are made by the 
pressure of the front of the tongue against the ridge above the upper front 
teeth; z and s are made with an incomplete closure at the same point; 
b and p are produced by means of a closure of the two lips; v and f are 
produced by an incomplete closure between the lower lip and the upper 
front teeth; th as in then, and th as in thin are produced by causing air 
to pass between the tip of the tongue and the backs or edges of the upper 
front teeth. 

5. According to the place of their formation, these consonants are there- 
fore classified as back or velar consonants (g, k) ; front or palatal con- 
sonants (y); dental consonants (d, t, z, s, th in then, th in thin); and 
labial consonants (b, p, v, f). 

6. Nasal and Oral G)iisoiiaiits. With reference to the activity of the 
nasal passage, consonants are classified as oral or nasal. All of the con- 
sonants mentioned in the preceding paragraph are oral consonants. The 
nasal consonants are m, n, and ng (as in thing) . In the articulation of the 
oral consonants, the passage from the throat to the nose is closed, so that 
the steam of air emitted by the lungs can escape only thru the mouth. In 
the articulation of the nasal consonants, however, the passage from the 
throat to the nose is left open, so that air can escape freely thru the nose. 

' Are r, A, and j open consonants or stopped consonants? 
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At the same time the mouth passage is completely stopped, the closure 
being made for m, n, and ng, precisely as for b, d, and g, respectively.' 

7. Vowels. Vowel sounds are more open than open consonant sounds. 
In the formation of an open consonant, a stream of air is made to pass 
thru an opening so narrow that the passage of the air causes friction and 
therefore noise. In the formation of a vowel, however, the opening is 
so wide that the air in passing thru the mouth causes no friction at all. 

8. Open and Qose Vowels. But the vowels are not all equally open 
in their formation. If one pronounces in order the vowel sounds of the 
words hat, hate, heat, he will observe that in pronouncing each of these 
successive sounds the tongue is closer to the roof of the mouth. When 
we pronounce the series, the tongue starts from a position considerably 
below the roof of the mouth and ends in a position quite close to the roof 
of the mouth. This can be felt, and it can also be seen by pronoimcing 
the sounds before a mirror. The same thing can be observed in regard 
to the vowels of the words law, low, loot. As we pronounce this series of 
vowels, we can feel the tongue going higher in the mouth, and we can see 
it indirectly by watching the upward movement of the lower jaw as we 
pronounce the three soimds before a mirror. 

9. This difference in openness or height is the basis of one of the most 
important classifications of vowel sounds. We distinguish at least three 
degrees in the height of vowel sounds. If the tongue is quite close to the 
roof of the mouth, we call the vowel a high vowd. If the tongue occupies 
a low position in the mouth, we call the vowel a low vowel. If the tongue 
is in a position about midway between its extreme high position and 
its extreme low position, we call the vowel a mid vowel. So the vowels of 
law and hat are low vowels, the vowels of low and hate are mid vowels, 
and the vowels of loot and heat are high vowels. 

10. Back and Front Vowels. When we pronounce in succession the two 
series of vowels heard in law, lew, loot, and hal, hate, heat, we can perceive 
that the tongue lies differently as we utter the two series. When we pro- 
nounce the vowels of law, low, loot, it is the back of the tongue that is 
closest to the roof of the mouth. When we pronounce the vowels of 

' Vowels are normally oral sounds, but they become nasalized when they are pro- 
nounced with the passage from the throat to the nose open. The most familiar 
examples of nasalized vowels are those of Modem French. 
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hfU, hate, heat, it is the front of the tongue that is closest to the roof of 
the mouth. This can be felt, and it can also be seen by looking into the 
mouth as we pronounce the two series of sounds before a mirror. We 
therefore call the vowels of law, law, loot, back vowels, and the vowels of 
hat, hate, heat front vowels. This is the second basis of the classification 
of vowel sounds. 

11. Combining the two dassifications of vowel sounds, we say that the 
vowel of hat is a low front vowel, that the vowel of hate is a mid front 
vowel, that the vowel of heat is a high front vowel, that the vowel of 
law is a low back vowel, that the vowel of low is a mid back vowel, 
and that the vowel of loot is a high back vowel.^ 

12. Round and Unround Vowels. If one pronounces before a mirror 
the two series of vowel sounds heard in hat, hate, heat, and law, low, hot, 
he will see that the action of the lips in pronouncing the two series is not 
the same. In pronouncing the first series, the comers of the mouth are 
drawn apart so as to make a wide opening. But in pronouncing the latter 
series, the comers of the mouth are drawn together so as to make a more 
or less rounded opening; in fact, one finds that he cannot pronounce this 
series of vowels with the comers of the mouth drawn apart. We there- 
fore make a further distinction between round and unround vowels, 
and call the vowel of law a low back round vowel, the vowel of low a mid 
back round vowel, and the vowel of loot a high back round vowel. 
The vowels of hat, hate, heat, on the other hand, are unround vowels. 

13. Generally speaking, back vowels tend to be roimd, and front vowels 
to be unround. But unroimd back vowels and roimd front vowels also 
occur. The vowel of Modem English /ar is a mid back imround vowel. 
Front round vowels may be illustrated by Modem German kiihn and 
mUssen, in which are heard the long and short varieties of the high front 
roimd vowel. The vowel of kiihn may be produced by pronouncing the 
vowel of heat with the Ups rounded as if for pronouncing the vowel of loot. 
The vowel of miissen may be produced by pronoimdng the vowel of hit 
with the Ups roimded as if for pronouncing the vowel of pulL No front 
round vowels occur in Modem EngUsh, but the two sounds just described 
were frequent sounds in Old EngUsh. 

« Some vowels, for example a in English Cuba, e in German g<Ae, e in French /«, 
are neither front vowels nor back vowels. They occur chiefly in unstressed syllables 
and are generally termed mixed vowels. 
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14. Quantity of Vowels. The foregoing classification of vowel sounds 
has reference only to the quality of vowels. But vowels diflEer from each 
other not only in quality but also in quanitiy or length of duration. 
With regard to quantity, vowels are distinguished as long and short.^ 
In Modem English the long vowel of meet dififers from the short vowel of 
met not only in quantity but also in quaUty, the former being a high 
front vowel and the latter a mid front vowel. Likewise, the Igng vowel 
in loot differs from the short vowel in look both in quality and in 
quantity; both vowels are high back round vowels, but the latter is 
slightly lower or more open in its formation than the former. On the 
other hand, the long vowel of art differs from the vowel of the first syl- 
lable of artistic in length or duration alone. 

15. Diphthongs. A diphthong consists of two vowel soimds pro- 
noimced in a single syllable. In Modem English we have diphthongs 
in the words /oi/, foul, and file, 

' The student must guard against the phonetically incorrect use of the terms long 
and short as they are applied in modem English dictionaries. The vowel in mate is 
called ''long a," the vowel in mat is called ''short a"; but the two vowels are not the 
long and short varieties of one sound; they differ in quality as well as in length. 
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Modern English Sounds 



16. Phonetic Alphabet. The sounds of Modem English are ex- 
pressed in phonetic notation as follows: 



I 


like 


a 


in 


father 


a 


ff 


a 


99 


artistic, o i 


te 


99 


a 


99 


hat 


b 


99 


b 


99 


be 


d 


99 


d 


99 


do 


i 


99 


a 


99 


mate 


e» 


99 


a 


99 


chaotic 


{ 


99 


• 
ai 


99 


airy 


€ 


99 


e 


99 


met 


f 


99 


f 


99 


fee 


i 


99 


< 


99 


<o 


h 


99 


h 


99 


heed 


i 


99 


m 
1 


99 


machine 


• 

1 


99 


• 
1 


99 


^ 


J« 


99 


• 

la 


99 


carriage ' 


• 
J 


99 


y ' 


99 


yea 


k 


99 


k 


99 


kin 


1 


99 


1 


99 


let 


111 


99 


m 


99 


meet 


n 


99 


n 


99 


net 





99 


ng 


99 


aing 


5 


99 





99 


note 


©• 


99 





99 


donation 


$ 


99 


a 


99 


all 


«• 


99 


an 


99 


andacions 


P 


99 


P 


99 


pit 


r 


99 


r 


99 


rat 


8 


99 


8 


99 


scat 


a 


99 


8h 


99 


ship 



* This sound occurs only in unstressed syllables and in syllables with secondary 
stress; it does not occur in strongly stzessed syllables. 
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l^ 


like 


8 


in 


pleasure 


t 


it 


t 


99 


tone 


l> 


99 


til 


99 


th-n 


3 


» 


th" 


99 


then 


ii 


» 


00 


99 


boot 


a 


l> 


a 


99 


push 


A 


l> 


a 


99 


hut 


9 


99 


a 


99 


urge 


3« 


99 


a 


99 


about 


V 


99 


V 


99 


vat 


w 


» 


w 


99 


win 


z 


» 


z 


99 


zest 


Dipththongs: 










• 
ai 


99 


• 

1 


99 


find 


an 


99 


on 


99 


on 


ra) 


99 


a 


99 


accuse, mute 


in* 


99 


a 


99 


accusation 


«■ 


99 


oy 


99 


boy 


Consonant combinations: 










hw 


99 


wh 


in 


why 


a 


99 


ch 


99 


chew 


d? 


99 


• 
J 


99 


jaw 



For the representation of certain sounds which occurred in Old Eng- 
lish and Middle English, but which do not occur in Modem English, the 
following additional characters are needed: 

h before consonants and after vowels like ch in German ich, nacht' 

S 

f 

J 
& 



" i 




North German sagen 


" iih 




German kiihn 


" ii 




" miissen 


" 




" horen 


" 




" worter 



* This sound occurs only in unstressed syllables and in syllables with secondary 
stress; it does not occur in strongly stressed syllables. 

' The sounds of ch which occur in German ick and nacht are of course altogether 
di£ferent from the sound of h in heed, and are usually represented in phcmetic notation 
by the characters ^ and z respectively. The character h is used in our alphabet merdy 
for the sake of simplicity. 
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17. KeywQitds. The Modem En^iah key-words given above are 
written in phonetic notation as follows: 



WhT 


go 


net 


Sgn 


skjdz, aekiuz' 


artistiTk 


hid 


donSfan 


bat 


mjtLt, mint* 


faddr 


mdfin 


§1 


puf 


aekjuzSfon 


h»t 


bit 


gdefas 


hAt 


bgi 


bl 


kaerld^ 


pit 


3rd5 


hwai 


dd 


if 


raet 


dbaut 


tfa 


met 


kin 


sit 


vaet 


d55 


keatYk 


l^t 


fip 


win 




?ri 


mit 


pk^r 


z^st 




m^t 


n^t 


tdn 


faind 




fi 


siij 


\>iji 


aut 





18. Modem EngKsh in Phonetic Notation. The pronunciation 
rq>resented in the paragraphs printed below is the natural pronunciation 
of the transcriber (who is a native of southeastern Pennsylvania) when 
speaking at a rate about midway between slow, formal speech and rapid, 
colloquial speech. In the transcriber's dialect the vowel [a]'* is extremely 
frequent and occurs in many situations where speakers from other local- 
ties would use \f\. In studying the transcription the student should 
observe that many words, especially pronouns, prepositions, and auxil- 
iary verbs, have "strong" and "weak" forms. The strong forms are 
used when these words are strongly stressed, the weak forms are used 
when they are weakly stressed. For example, the strong form of who is 
[hii], the weak form is [hu] or [a]. The student should also observe that 
r, 1, m, and n often form a syllable even when they are not accompanied 
by a vowel; they do so, for example, in [papjdl'r], Une 7 ; [pipl], line 7 ; and 
[kanvarsefn], line 3. Syllabic r, 1, m, and n, when necessary for clear- 
ness, are written ['r], [1], ['m], and ['n]. In the conventional spelling 
the first paragraph of the text transcribed below is as follows: 

In every cultivated language there are two great classes of words 
which, taken together, comprise the whole vocabulary. First, there are 
those words with which we become acquainted in ordinary conversa- 
tion, — ^which we leam, that is to say, from the members of our own family 



• Both pronunciations occur in American English. 

^ Here and elsewhere the brackets are used to indicate that the spellings they 
enclose are phonetic spellings. 
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and from our familiar associates, and which we should know and u^ even 
if we could not read or write. They concern the conmion things of life 
and are the stock in trade of all who speak the language. Such words may 
be called "popular," since they belong to the people at large and are not 
the exclusive possession of a limited class. 

in ^vr! kAltavetad Igggwldj; S^r ar tu gret klaesaz 3V w3rdz hwKtf, 
tekn t^g^Sar, kmpraiz Sa h6l vakaebjabri. f 3rst, tJ^r 'r S6z w3rdz watJ 
witf wi bIkAm akwentdd in grdan'ri kanv9rsefn — hwitf wi l3m, t5«t 
9Z t9 se, from 9? m^barz av ar on faemli an frsm ar fdmiljsr dsofidts, 

5 9n wltf wi fad n5 an juz Ivn if wi kud nat rid an rait.' Ce kansSrn tfo 
kaman )?igz av laif, and 'r tfo stak in tred av gl u spik t5a leijgwid^. 
SAtf w9rdz me bi kgld "papjal'r," sins Se balgi) ta t5a pipl at lardg 
and 'r nat ^ ikskluziv paz^fn av a limatad kiss. 

gn t5i AtJar haend, ar Ifrjgwidj; inkludz a mAltitud av w9rdz hwitf 

10 'r kampaeratavli s^ldm juzd 'n grdanari kanvarsefn. t5gr minigz 'r 
nOn tu ^vri gdj;aketad p3rsn, bat tSar az litl ake^n tu implgi tJam at hOm 
'r an t$a markat-ples. ar f^rst akwentans wat$ Sam kAmz nat fram ar 
mAtforz Ups 'r fram t5a tgk av ar sktilmets, bat fram buks 8at wi rid, 
Igktfarz Sat wi hir, gr Sa mgr fgrm'l kanvarsgfn av haili ^^aketad 

15 spikarz, hu 'r daskAsii) SAm partikjalar tapik an a stall apropiiatli 
^lavetad abAV t5i abitfual l^vl av gvride laif. SAtf w3rdz 'r kgl 
"l9mad," 'n tJa dastigkfn batwin t5^m an "papjal'r" wSrdz iz av 
gr€t ampgrtns tu a rait Andarst|ndir) av liggwistik prases. 

Sa dif'ms batwin papjal'r an l3rnad wdrdz me bi izali sin 'n a 

20 fju agzaemplz. wi me daskraib a gSrl az "laivli" gr az "vavefas." 
in Sa f^rst kes, wi 'r ju^ a nStiv igglif fgrmefn fram Sa familjar naun 
"laif." in Ce laetar, wi 'r jtizii) a l»tn darivativ hwitf haz prasaisli 
Sa s€m minii). j^t Si aetmasfir av Sa tu wdrdz az kwait dif 'mt. nO 
wAn ^vr gat "Si aed^iktiv "laivli" aut av a buk. it az a part av 

25 ^vriba<^ vakaebjalaii. wi kaenat ram^mbar a taim w^n wi did nat 
nd it, an wi fil ftlr Sat wi bmd at Igi) bifgr wi war €bal ta tld. gn 
St ASar haend, wi mAStav paest sgVral jirz av ar laivz bifgr kmit) Sa 
w9rd " vavefas. " wi me ivn ram^bar Sa f 3rst taim wi sg it 'n print 
gr h3rd at fram SAm gr5nAp fr^nd hu waz tgkiQ ovr ar tfaildif hgdz. 

30 b5)> "laivU" an "vavgfas" ar gud irjglif wSrdz, bat "laivU" iz 
"papjal'r" an "vavefas" az "l3mad." 

^vri ^d^ketad pdrsan haez at list tQ wez av splkii) iz mASar tAi). 



^ I 
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■ 

Sd f^rst 9Z Saet hwltf I ImplQiz an Iz faemll, aniAi) Iz fdmiljar fr^nz, 'nd 
gn ^rd'ndri dke^;nz. tSa s^kand dz Saet hwltf I jtlzds 'n dlskgr^i) qn 

35 m^r kamplIkeUd SAbd^Ikts, 'nd an ddr^sli) pdrsnz wsS htlm I az 1^ 
intdmdtll dkwSntdd. it dz, 'n fgrt, t$9 l|i)gwlds; wltf I Implpiz won I 
9z "qn Iz digndtly" sez I puts gn ivnii) dr^s wonllz g5li) aut td dain. 
Sd dif'ms bdtwin ^z td fgrmz av l§i)gwid^ kansists, 'n gr€t m^^r, 
In 9 dif'ms 9v vakasbjdbri. % b€s9s 9v fomiljdr w3rdz msst hi So 

40 sSm 'n h6\>, bdt Sd vskasbjdbr! sprdpriat td S^ mgr fgrni'l 9k€^ wsl 
ankltld m^nl tSnnz hwltf wsd bl stiltad ar df^ktsd an ^rd'nsii tgk. 
Sdr 9z qIsq kansid'rdbl dif'ms bdtwin fsmiljar 9n dignafaid IgQgwId^ 
'n % maenar ov Atorans. kantraest t$9 raep^d Atarans 9v ar ^vrid€ 
daidlgkt, fid 9V kantraekfnz 'n klipt fQmiz, W9t$ t$9 mgr ddstigkt 

45 dnAnslSfn av tJa pulpat ar tJa plaetf^rm. Sas, an kanvarsgfn, wi 
abitfuall Implgi SAtf kantraekfnz az "ail," "dQnt," "w6nt," "its," 
"wid," "hid," 'n "Sa laik, hwltf wl fad ngvar jOz 'n pAbllk splklg, 
Anl^s ev s^t pdrpas, ta giv a markadll kalokwial tind^ ta wat wl haev 

(Transcribed from Greenough and Kittredge's Words and their 
Ways in English Speech, pp. 19, 20, 27, 28.) 

19. Phonetic Gassificatioii of Modem English Sounds. The 

vowels of Modem English are classified phonetically, according to the 
principles explained above in 7-14, as follows: 



BACK VOWELS 


MDCED VOWELS 


FRONT VOWF.T,S 


Round 


Unround 


Unround 




Unround 


High u, a 








i, i, I 


Mid 0, 


5, a, A 


a 




e, e, € 


Low 5, q 




a 




€,« 


The classification of the consonant sounds, according to the principles 


explained above in 1-6, is as 


follows: 






Velar 


Palatal 


Dental 


Labial 


Stops 










Voiced 


i 




d 


b 


Voiceless 


k 




t 


P 


Spirants 








1 


Voiced 




• 

1 


?,«,« 


V 


Voiceless 






i,».V 


f 


Na.sals 










Voiced 







n 


m 
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P] is a "divided" consonant; it is produced by pressing the point of 
the tongue against the hard palate and allowing the air from the lungs to 
escape at the sides of the mouth; it is usually voiced, but sometimes voice- 
less, as in play. 

[r] is produced by turning the point of the tongue up towards the 
hajd palate; it is usually voiced, but sometimes voiceless, as in try, 

[w] is a voiced, open, velar soimd made with a decided rounding 
of the lips. 

[hw] is a voiceless [w]. 

[h] is a breath soimd made with the tongue and lips in the position, 
or approaching the position, which they will occupy in producing the 
vowel that follows. 



PART n 



THE LANGUAGE OF CHAUCER 



Pronunciation of Chaucer's Language 



' 20. Pronunciatioii of Chaucer: Phonetic Notation. The following 
table shows the vowels and diphthongs of Chaucer's dialect of Middle 
English, expressed in the phonetic notation given above in section 16, 
and indicates also the spellings of those sounds which are usually 
foimd in the best manuscripts of Chaucer's works. 



Examples 
bathed [baSdd]"^ 
that [bat] 
swete [swetd] 
heeth [h|M 
wende [w^ndd] 
ryde [ridd] 
swich [switf] 
roote [rota] 
hoolylhqH] 
folk [tqlk] 
fawles [fulas] 
fid [fid] 



Sound 


Pronunciation 


Spelling 


[i] 


like a 


in father 


a, aa 


[a] 


" 


" fodder 


a 


[5] 


" a 


" mate" 


ee, e 


[«] 


" ai 


" airy 


ee, e 


k] 


" e 


" met 


e 


p] 


" i 


" machine"* 


>, y 


p] 


" i 


" Wt 


«, y 


[5] 


" 


" note»« 


00,0 


[«] 


" aw 


" law 


OO, 


[«] 


" aa 


" andadous 





[fi] 


" 00 


" boot" 


on, ow 


[a] 


" a 


" fnU 


n,o 



^ The brackets indicate that the spellings they enclose are phonetic spellinga. 

'" The Modem English sounds given as the equivalents of Chaucer's [e], p], [5], 
and [n] are only approximate equivalents, for the Modem English sounds which we 
have represented by the symbols [e], [i], [5], and [fi] are in reality diphthongs, not simple 
vowels. The Modem English soimds which we have represented by [e] and [5] are 
more accurately represented phonetically by the symbols [ce] or [ei] and [90] or [oo]. 
The Modem English soimds that we have represented by [1] and [fi] may be more 
accurately represented by the symbols [tj] and [nw]. Chaucer's [S], [i], [5], and [fi] 
were simple vowels, pronounced like the corresponding vowels of Modem German. 



PitaxrxcL\Tiox of chaucer-s laxgvagk « 



M " M " Ml aii,aw /««*llink] 



[pi ** WphispP «^j,ci,cjAiy[dtiLwy[wtil 

W " WphisW «i,ew feweihm^] 

M " Eqpfais[«I^ «,ai, ew oKNlMrff pTtHlMnL 

[fi] " 07 in boy oi,oy c^ftoij 

Ivm] " I«lphisW» oii,ow fo»f[b««»] 

M " MptusvP' M»ow,o fo9^lUmHq9ktM] 



2L IVww f M L m of Vowcb» Diphthongs, and Conaoauls. The 

{Rtmundaticxi of the fijrst 117 lines of Chaucer's Pratogiu is indicated in 
the texts printed below onpagies 14 ff. The text on the right hand pages 
is transcribed in the phonetic notation wliich has been explained above 
in secti<ms 16 and 20. The text on the left hand pages is printed in the 
spelling of the manuscripts, but with the addition of diacritics which 
indicate the pronunciation of the vowels and diphthongs* The symbols 
which axe used in the diacritical text are for the most part the same as 
those employed in the phonetic notation, but for greater convenience 
they are all given below in alphabetical order. 

Symbok Pronunciation Examples 

i, aa like a in father bithed, baar 

a " o " fodder that 

ai, ay " ^ plus i, approximately ey in they'* aaide, day 

an, aw " on in honse fanght, saw 

{, ee " a " mate swSte, seeke 

$, ^€ " ai " airy m{te, hc^th 

% " e " met w^nde 

ei, ey " ^ plus i, approximately ey in they^ curteis, wey 

^ A fair approximation to this sound is the a of Modem English maU^ for this 
sound, as ezpkdned above in note 10, is in reality a diphthong, not a simple vowel. 
^ A fairly close approximation to this sound is the a of Modem English muU, 
** If one cannot acquire this diphthong, he may substitute for it the simple vowel 






^ If one cannot acquire this diphthong, he may substitute for it the simple vowel 
» See note 11 above. 



Pronunciation 


Examples 


like i in a, approximately a in mute 


reole, knew 


" 5 " n 


f^we 


" i in machine 


whil, ryde 


" i " bit 


swichy lystes 


" " note 


don, roote 


" aw " law 


Qpen, hQQly 


" an " audadotts 


fQlk 


" Q plusn" 


bQghte 


" a in full 


s5nne 


" oy " boy 


coy 


" 00 " boot 


hons, f owles 


" 5 plus u" 


8§ule, bgwe 


» g » u^ 


fgajhten 
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Symbols 

en, ew 
€11, Cw 

hf 

O, 00 

Q 

q plus gh or h 

8 

oi,oy 

on, ow 

5u, §w 

^n 

ii V [ yy Q^ approximately u in mute v^rtii 

tt "a infuU ful 

Unaccented e, as in sSnne, saide, swete, etc., is pronounced like a in 
Caba. When this final e is written but is not pronounced in reading, 

22. CHAUCER IN 

Whan that Aprill^ with his shoures soote 
The dr5ght« qi March hath perced tO the roote, 
And bathed f uf ry veyne in swich Ucour 
Qf which vgrtti ^ng^ndred is the flour; 
5 Whan Z^phirus ^k with his sw€te br^th 

Inspired hath in |u^ry hglt and h^^ 
The t^ndre crgppes, and the y6nge sdnne 
Hath in the Ram his halue cours yrdnne. 
And sm^e fowles m^ken m^Odye, 
10 That slSpen al the nyght with gpen ye, 

Sq priketh h^ nfttiir^ in hir c5rages; 
Thann^ iQngen fglk t5 gQQn qn pilgrimages. 
And palm^s fgr t6 seken straunge strgndes, 
T6 fgrne halwes kowthe in s6ndry Igndes. 

^ If one cannot acquire this diphthong, he may substitute for it the simple vowel Iq], 
" If one cannot acquire this diphthong, he may substitute for it the simple vowel [$] . 
>■ This diphthong occurs only before gh or h; if one cannot acquire it, he may sub- 
stitute for it the simple vowel [q]. 
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it is printed as e if it is elided before a word beginning with a vowel or 
"weak h"; and as ^ if it is apocopated before a word beginning with a 
consonant. Unaccented e occurring between two consonants of the 
same word is abo printed as ^ when it is not pronounced in reading, that 
is when it is syncopated. For an explanation of eUsion, apocopation. 
and syncopation see section 40 below. 

Chaucer's consonant sounds are in general the same as those of Mod- 
em English. It should be observed, however, that gh is pronoimced like 
ch in German ich, nacht; e.g., nyght [niht]; initial th is always pronounced 
like th in thin; e.g., that [jiat]; final s is always pronounced [s], not [z]; 
e.g., was [was], shoures [(urss]; k, 1, and w are never silent; e.g., 
knyght [kniht], palmers [palm^s], write [writd]; ng is pronounced like 
ng in finger; e.g., yonge \juj}g9]; r is strongly trilled with the tip of the 
tongue; consonants that are doubled in writing are usually pronounced 
double, as in Modem English pen-knife; e.g., sonne [sonna], aUe [aDa]. 

The letters u and v were interchangeable in Chaucer's time. For 
example in the text printed below the letter a represents the sound of 
[v] in euery (line 3), and the letter v rq>resents the vowel [u] in Vnder 
(Une 105). 

PHONETIC NOTATION" 

hwan l^at Spril wi]? is tiXv^s sOtd 

]f9 druht gf mart! ha)? pSrsdd td ]f^ rOtd, 

and b&Qdd |vri v^in in switf liktir 

pf hwitf v^rtiu ^nd^^ndrsd is J)3 fltir; 
5 hwan z^firus |k wij) is sweta brgj) 

inspirdd ha)? in ^vri hglt and h^p 

)79 t^nddr krQppds, and \f9 ju^gd sunn9 ' 

ha)7 in ]79 ram is halv9 ktirs irunna, 

and sm^ld fulds mftksn m^lddld, 
10 )7at sl€p9n al )>9 niht mp gpsn id, . 

s^ prikd)? h^m natiur in hir kur^d^as; 

)?an Igggdn fglk tO gqn gn pilgrim^d^ds, 

and palmers fgr td sekan straimd^d strgndds, 

to f^md halwds, kOS in sundri Igndds. 

^* The text used is that of Liddell, The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, etc., with 
some changes of punctuation. All other passages quoted from Chaucer's works 
follow the text of Skeat's Student^ s Chaucer, 
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15 And specially frgm fu^ry shires ^nde 

Qi Jgngelgnd 16 Caunturbury they wgnde, 
The hggly blisf ul martir fpr t5 s6ke 
That h^ hath hglpen whan that they w^i^ seeke. 
Bifil that in that sfson qn a day, 

20 In Southw^rk at the Tabard as I lay 

R^dy t6 w^nden gn my pilgrym&ge 
T6 Caunt^biuy with ful d€uout cdr&ge, 
At nyght was come in to that hgst^lrye 
Wei nyne and twenty in a c5mpaignye 

25 Qt s6ndry fglk, by au^ntiire y-faUe 

In felaw^shipe, and pilgrim^s wf r^ they alle, 
That toward Caimt^bury wglden ryde. 
The chambres and the stables wgren w;yde, 
And wel w6 wf ren |sed atte b^ste. 

30 And shgrtly, whan the s5nne was to r^ste, 

Sq hadde I spgken with h^ fu^rychgn 
That I was gf hir f^lawi^shipe an^n, 
And made f grward |rly f gr to ryse 
To take our? wey thfr as I yow dfiuyse. 

35 But nathelf^s, whil I hau? tyme and space, 

IS^r that I farther in this tale pace, 
Me th3aiketh it acgrdaunt to rf soun 
To t^e yow al the cgndidoun 
Qt |ch of h^m sg as it sSmed mS, 

40 And which? they wf re, and gf what degree. 

And ^k in what array that they wf re inne; 
And at a Knyght than wOl I first bigynne. 

A Knyght thf r was and that a wOrthy man. 
That frg the tyme that he first bigan 

45 To liden out he Idued chiualrie, 

Trgutb^ and hgnour, fredOm and curteisie. 
Ful wOrthy was he in his lOrdes wgrre, 
And thf rtO hadde he riden, nO man f^rre, 
As wel in cristendOm as in hfthen^sse, 
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15 and spesiali frgm fvri flrds ^ndd 

Qf ^T)g9lQnd t5 kaimturbri ]f^i w^ndd, 

)>a hgli blisful martir f gr td s€k9 

paX higm ha)? hglpan hwan )7at \>^i wf r s^kd. 
bifil )yat in )yat sfztln gn a d^i, 
20 in sQQw^rk at p9 tabard as I If i 

r^ di to Wf nddn gn ml pilgrim&di^d 

t5 kaunt^bri mp ful d€vut kur&d^d, 

at niht was kum in td pat QSt^lrld 

w€l nin and tw^ nti in a kump^inld 
25 gf sundri fglk, bl av^ ntiur ifalld 

in fdaufip, and pilgrims wf r )>f i alld, 

pat toward kaunt^ rburi wglddn rids. 

p9 tf&mbdrs and p^ st&bdls wfran widd, 

and w€l we w|r9n f zad attd b^ st9. 
30 and f grtli, hwan p^ simns was tO r^ std, 

, SQ had I spgkdn vnp ^ f vritf $n 

pat I was gf hir fdaufip angn, 

and m&dd f grward frli f gr t5 rlza 

t5 tak tir Wf i l?|r as i ja dgviz^. 
35 but n&Sdl^s, hwH i av tim and spftsd, 

fr pat 1 f^rtSdr in )7is t&le pftsa, 

me )nT)k9)7 it akgrdaunt to rf zGn 

t5 tf lid jQ,alp9 kgndisitin 

gf |tf gf hf m sQ as it s^mad me, 
40 and hwitf )>fi w|r9, and gf hwat degrS, 

and |k in hwat arr^i pat )7fi wgr inns; 

and at a kniht )7an w\il I first biginnd. 
a kniht p^x was and )7at a wur6i man, 

]?at £r$ p9 tim9 )7at 6 first bigan 
45 to riddn at hS luvdd tfivakid, 

trguQ and gnflr, frSdOm and kurtf i2d9. 

ful wurSi was 6 in is Igrdds w^rra, 

and p^Tt6 had 6 ridan, ng man f^rrd, 

as wel in krist^nddm as in h|89n^9, 
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SO And ^y^re hgnoured fgr his w5rthyn^sse. 

At Alisaundre b& was whan it was w5nne; 

Ful gfte tym^ hS hadd^ the b^rd bigOnne 

Abduen alle nadons in Priice. 

In L^ttgw hadd^ hS reysed and in Riice, 
55 N§ cristen man s§ qiu qi his dSgree. 

In Gemad^ at the seege ^k hadd^ h6 h€ 

Qf Alg^zir and riden in B^hnarye. 

At Lyeys was he and at Satalye 

Whan they wf r? wOnne, and in the Grgte S^. 
60 At many a n^ble armee hadd« he b6. 

At mgrtal bataill^s hadd« hs been fiftSne, 

And fgughten fgr our? f eith at TramyssSne 

In ly^tes thrles, and ay slayn his foQ. 

This ilke wdrthy knyght hadd? been alsg 
65 S5mtyme with the Igrd of Palatye 

Agayn an()ther hgthen in Turkye; 

And luer^QQF? he hadd^ a sdu^ieyn prys. 

And thgugh that he wgr? w5rthy, he was wys, 

And Qf his pQrt as meek^ as is a mayde. 
70 He nguer? y^t nq vileyny? ne sayde 

In al his lyf vnt5 ng man^r wight. 

He was a v^rray parfit, g^ntil knyght. 

But fgr t6 t^Uen yow Qf his array, 

His hQrs w|r? goode, but he was nat gay; 
75 Qf fustian he wfred a gypon 

Al bismOter^d with his habergeon, 

FQr he was ISXe y-com? frQm his ^a&ge 

And w^nte fQt td doon his pilgrym&ge. 

With hym th|r was his sdn^, a ydng Squier, 
80 A Iduy^re and a lusty bach^er, 

With iQkkes crulle, as they wgr? leyd in pr^sse. 

Qf twenty y^ Qf age he was, I g^sse; 

Qf his statiir? he was Qf ^u^e l^ngthe 

And w6nderly delyu^re and Qf gr^t str^ngthe; 
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50 and |vr gntlrdd fgr is wurtSin^ssd. 

at alisaundr S was hwan it was wunna; 

ful gf td tim hS had \f9 b^rd bigunnd 

abuvdn alld nasitlns in priusd. 

in I^tQU had € rgizad and in riusd, 
55 ng kristdn man sq gft qi his degre. 

in g^rn^d at p^ sgd; |k had 6 b€ 

gf ald^gzlr and ridan in b^hnarid; 

at li^is was S and at satalid 

hwan \,^ wfr wun, and in |» gr§t9 s|. 
60 at mani a ngbal arme had g b6. 

at mgrtal bat^ls had € ben fiftSnd, 

and fguhtdn fgr Ar f^i)? at tramisend 

in Ust9s )>ri9s, and §i sl^in is f g. 

)>is ilkd wurtSi kniht had b6n alsQ 
65 sumtimd mp p9 Igrd gf palatid 

ag^ an()89r hgtSan in turkis; 

and Ivdnngr he had a suvr^ pris. 

and )>Quh paX hS w|r wurSi, hS was wis, 

and gf is pgrt as mek as iS a m^ida. 
70 hS n|v9r j^t ng vilf ini na s^da 

in al is Ilf untd ng man^ wiht. 

he was a v^rr^ parfit, d^^til kniht. 

but fgr t5 tglldn jtl gf his arr^i, 

his hgrs wfr gOdd, but € was nat g^i; 
75 gf fustian hS wgrad a d^iptln 

al bismutard mp is hab^d^n, 

fgr he was Ult ikum frgm his vi£d^9 

and w^ntd fgr td ddn is pilgrim&d^a. 
vnp im p^T was is sun, a jur)g skwiSr, 
80 a luvj^ and a lusti batf ^ler, 

mp Igkkas krul, as p^ w^r l^id in pr^a. 

gf tw^nti j|r gf ad^ € was, i g^ssa; 

gf his statiur he was gf ^vna l^i)g)79 

and wundarli delivr and gf gr|t str^T)g)>a; 
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85 And hS hadd^ been s6mtyme in ch3niachle 

In Flaundres, in Arto3rs, and Pycardle, 
And b^m hym weel, as Qf sq lltel spftce, 
In hgp^ t5 stgnden in his llldy gr&ce. 
Igmbrouded was h€, as it w^re a m^e 

90 Al ful gf fr^sshe floures whyt« and r^e; 

Syngyng^ he was gr floytyngc al the day; 
HS was as fr^ssh as is the mdnth^ of May. 
ShQrt was his gown^, with sleues Igng^ and wyde; 
W6l koudg h€ sitt^ gn hgrs and faire ryde; 

95 H€ koude sgnges m&ke and wel ^ndlte, 

lust^ and ^k daunc^, and weel purtreye and write. 
Sq hggt^ hS Idued that by nyghtertale 
HS sleep namoQi^ than dooth a nyghtyngSLle. 
Curteis he was, l§wi^y and sgruysable, 

100 And carf bif $m his fader at the t&ble. 

A Yeman hadd^ he and s^ruantz namQ 
At that tym^y fgr hym liste ride sgg, 
And he was clad in cgt^ and hood gf grSne. 
A sh^^f gf pf cgk arwes, bright and kene, 

105 Vnder his b^lt he bar ful thriftily— 

Wel koud^ he dr^ss^ his takel yemanly. 
His arwes drouped ngght with f ^th^res Igwe — 
And in his hand he baar a m3^ty bQwe. 
A ngt h^ hadd^ he, with a broun visftge; 

110 Qf woodecraft wel koud^ he al the vsftge. 

Vpgn his arm he baar a gay br&cer 
And bp his syd^ a swerd and a bdk^er, 
And gn that oother s^de a gay daggere 
Hameised wel and sharp as point gf spfre; 

115 A Cristgphr^ on his brest gf siluer sheene, 

An hQm he bftr, the bawdryk was gf grCne; 
A forster was he soothly, as I g^se. 
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85 and he had b€n sumtim in tlivatfid 

in flaundars, in artgis, and pikardid, 

and bgm im w6l, as pf sq lital sp^sd, 

in hgp t5 stgndan in is llldi giUsd. • 

^mbrQddd was e, as it wfr a mgdd 
90 al ful Qf fr^fd flurds hwit and rfdd; 

siggigg S was qt flgitigg al )f9 d^i; 

h& was as fr^f as is p^ m5n)> gf m^i. 

fgrt was is gdn, wil? slevds Igrjg and widd; 

wgl kud 6 sit Qn hprs and f^re ndd; 
95 hg kfidd s$r)g9s mak and wel ^ndits, 

d;^ust and §k dauns, and wel purtr^i and writs. 

SQ hgt h6 luvsd )7at bi nihtdrt&b 

he slep naniQT peji dd)? a nihtiggab. 

kurt^is e was, Iguli and s^rviz&bdl, 
100 and karf bifgm is fader at p9 t&bdl. 

a jeman had e and servants namg 

at l^at tim, fgr im lists rids sq, 

and he was klad in kgt and hdd gf gr^ns. 

a f gf gf pf kgk arwss, briht and kens, 
105 undar is bglt 6 bar ful l>riftili— 

wgl ktld € dr^ is takdl j^manll, 

his arwas drupsd nguht wij? f^Srss l§us — 

and in is hand e b&r a mihti bgus. 

a ngt hgd had e m\> a brQn vizad^;?; 
110 gf wddskraft wel kOd 6 al )>9 inzad^s. 

upgn is arm h& hSLr a ggi br£s€r 

and bl is sid a swerd and a buklSr, 

and gn )?at dSsr a[d a g^i dagSrs 

ham^zdd w6l and farp as pgint gf spers; 
115 a kristgfr gn is brSst gf silvsr f€n9, 

an hgm 6 b§r, \f9 baudrik was gf gr^ns; 

a fgrstdr was e sQpU, as i g^sss. 
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23. Relation of Soimds to Spelling. The spelling of the vowek and 
diphthongs in the manuscripts of Chaucer's works is far from phonetic. 
In a phonetic system of spelling each character represents one sound, and 
only one. In the manuscripts of Chaucer, however, 

a represents [a] or [a] 
e " [e], [S], or [«] 

ee " [e] or [|] 

i " [i] or H 

" [6], K], [g], [u], or [gu] 

00 " [6] or [q] 

on " [u], [qui or feu] 

a " [a] or [in] 

y " [i] or [i] 

But in spite of these ambiguities of spelling, the pronimciation of a word 
in Chaucer's dialect can usually be inferred from the pronunciation of the 
word in Modem EngUsh. 

represents [a] if in Mn£ the vowel is [e]; ME name, MnE [nem] 

"[«];MEthat, MnE[««t] 

" [i]; ME swete, h^^th; MnE 

[swit], [hiW 
" [^J; ME w^nde, MnE [w^nd] 
" [ai]; ME ryde, MnE. [raid] 
" [i]; ME riden, MnE [ridan] 
" [uj; ME rote, MnE [rut] 
" [o]; ME hoQly, MnE [hoH] 
" [a]; ME Qxe, MnE [ak8]«> 
" [a]; me s8ne, MnE [sAn] 
; ME thoght, MnE [bgt] 
[au]; ME hoas, MnE [haus] 
'' [5]; ME b§we, MnE [bo] 
; ME f oaghte, MnE [iqt] 
" [A]; ME under, MnE [Anddr] 
\}u] or [n] ; ME hiimour, riide; 
MnE [hjumdr], [riid] 



a 
a 
ee or e 



9f 



e 

i or y 
i or y 
oo or o 
00 or o 



o 

o 

on or ow 

on or ow 

on 

a 
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>l 

>9 

» 

91 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 



[«] 
[i] 
[i] 
[5] 



[a] » » 
[€] or 

Si 99 99 

99 99 

99 99 

99 99 

99 99 

99 99 

[«] " " 

[n] " " 

[«a] " " 

[u] " " 

l«n] " " 

[«a] " " 

[n] " » 

[la] " " 



99 

99 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 



99 

99 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 



99 

99 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 



99 rs 

99 
99 
99 Is. 



99 flSi) 



*^ In the dialect of most parts of the United States, ME [«] has become [a], but 
the ME vowel (or a vowel much like it) has been retained in the speech of England 
and New England. 
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24. The basis of the statements just made is that tho the pronuncia- 
tion of the English vowel sounds has changed greatly since Chaucer's 
time, it has changed in a systematic and consistent way. Middle Eng- 
lish [q] has regularly developed into Modem English [5] ; [h§il] has become 
\hbli\, [b§t] has become [b5t], [Qpdn] has become [opanli [sq] has become 
[85]. That is, under the same conditions, a given Middle English sound 
has always developed into a certain corresponding Modem English 
sound. 

But the conditions are not always the same. The development of a 
sound is often affected by the influence of other sounds which precede or 
follow it. Thus, Middle English [u] regularly developed into Modem 
English [a]; [siiiind] has become [sAn], [undar] has become [Andar], [luvd] 
has become [Iav]. But when Middle English [a] was preceded by a lip 
consonant (b, p, f , or w) and was followed by 1, it has been preserved in 
Modem English; e.g.. Middle English [biila], [piilld], [ful], and [wulf] are 
Modem English [bill], [piil], [fnl], and [wnlf]. Moreover, vowels change 
not only in quality, but also in quantity. Long vowels may become 
short, and short vowels may become long. For example, in a niunber of 
words Middle English [5], which has regularly become [u] in Modem 
English, is represented by Modem English [u]. This is not because 
Middle English [5] has in these words changed to [n] instead of [ii], but 
because, after [o] had become [u], the [u] was shortened to [u]. Thus 
we have Modem English [fad], [had], and [stud] from Middle English 
god, hod, and stod. So also with Modem English [br^|>] from Middle 
English br|th; Middle English [|] regularly changed to Modem English 
[i], but in this case [g] was shortened to [^] before the change to [i] oc- 
curred. 

25. The statements, therefore, that have been made with regard to 
the relation between Middle English sounds and Modern English sounds 
are not sufficient to enable us to determine the pronunciation of all 
Middle English words. But where the evidence of the Modem English 
pronunciation is not clear, it is almost always possible to determine 
the Middle English pronunciation of a naUoe English word from a knowl- 
edge of its pronunciation in Old English.^ 

*^ Likewise, the pronunciation of ME words that were borrowed from French can 
be determined from a knowledge of their pronunciation in Old French; the Modem 
French pronimciation of such words is often different. 
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a represents [a] if in 0£ the vowel was a orie in an open syllable ;^^ 

0£ nama, isdder; ME name, fader 
a " [a] if in OE the vowel was a orie in a closed syllable;^ 

OE Italic, M; ME thank, that 
ee or e " [e] if in OE the vowel was e or eo; OE swete, been; ME 

swete, been 
ee or e " [|] if in OE the vowel was ea, or e in an open syllable; 

OE eac, mete; ME ^^k, m|te 
e " [^] if in OE the vowel was e or eo in a closed syllable; 

OEhelpan, weoic; ME h^lpen, w^rk 
i or y " [i] if in OE the vowel was i or y; OE ridan, fyr; ME 

riden, fyr 
1 or y " [i] if in OE the vowel was i or y ; OE drincan, fyllan; ME 

drinken, fiUen 
00 or *' [5] if in OE the vowel was 5; OE d5n; ME don 
DO or " [§] if in OE the vowel was a, or o in an open syllable; 

OE halii, stolen; ME hgQly, stolen 
o " [q] if in OE the vowel was o in a closed syllable; OE 

oxa; ME qxe 
o " [d] if inOE the vowel wasu;OE 8ttna;ME8Sne 

ou " [ji] if in OE the vowel was u; OE bus; ME boos 

a " [a] if in OE the vowel was a; OE under; ME under 

By the appUcation of the rules that have been given in this section of 
the grammar the student will be able to ascertain the pronunciation of 
the great majority of the words that occur in Chaucer's works. A more 
systematic and detailed account of the history of English sotmds will be 
found in sections 42-45 below. 



" An open syllable is one that ends in a vowel; in words of two or more syllables a 
smgle consonant following a vowel belongs to the following syllable; so in OE nama, 
fnder, mete, and stden, a, «, e, and o were in open syllables. 

^ A closed syllable is one that ends in a consonant; exan^les of vowels in closed 
syllables are a, «, e, and o in OE ^utc, ^mt, hel|MUi| and oxa. Every vowel which is 
followed by two or more consonants is in a closed syllable. 
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INFLECTIONS OF CHAUCER'S LANGUAGE 

26. Dedension o! Nouns. The regular inflection of nouns in 
Chaucer, as exemplified by dom, judgment^ and ende, end, is as follows: 

Sing. Nom., Dat., Ace. dom ende 

Gen. domes endes 

Plur. Nom., Gen., Dat., Ace. domes endes 

The following exceptions occur: 

1. The genitive singular of proper nouns ending in s is frequently 
without ending; e.g., Epicurus owne sone, A 336. 

2. The genitive singidar of nouns of relationship ending in r is some- 
times without ending; e.g., my fader soule, A 781; brother sone, 
A 3084.«»> 

3. The genitive singular of nouns which belonged to the Old English 

''weak'' declension is sometimes without ending; e.g., his lady 
grace, A 88; /Ae sonne up-riste, A 1051.** 

4. The pltiral sometimes ends in s instead of es; e.g., naciouns, A 53; 
hunters, A 11%, fees, A 317; this is particularly common in words 
of one syllable ending in a vowel and in words of two or more syl- 
lables ending in a consonant. The ending -es is often written 
when only s is sounded; e.g., yeddinges, A 237. 

5. The plural of some nouns ends in en instead of es; e.g., eyen, A 152; 
children, A 1193.» 

6. The pltiral of monosyllabic nouns ending in s is usually without 
ending; e.g., caas, A 323. 

"^ These nouns had no ending in the genitive singular in Old English. 

** The Old English genitive singulars of Chaucer's lady and somie were Uefdi^an 
and sttimaii, which in early Middle English became ladieCn) and simiieCn), the n in 
parenthesis being a sound which was very often lost. The genitive singulars lady 
and Sonne in Chaucer are the early Middle English forms without n, the three syl- 
lables of early Middle English ladie having been contracted to two. 

^ Some of these nouns, such as eyen, from Old English Sage, belonged in Old 
English to the weak declension, which had the ending -an in the nominative and accusa- 
tive pliural. Others, such as chfldren, from Old English 6ild, plural 63dni, did not 
belong in Old English to the weak declension but assumed the weak ending -en in 
Middle English from the analogy of noims which had been weak in Old English. 
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7. Some nouns which had no ending in the nominative and accusative 
plural in Old English have no plural ending in Chaucer; e.g., hors, 
A 74; swyuy A 598; yter, A 82 « 

8. The dative singular has the same form as the nominative-accusa- 
tive singular, but in certain phrases consisting of a preposition 
immediately followed by a noun the noun has the old dative ending 
-e; e.g., of towne, A 566.*^ 

27. Dedensioii of Adjecitves. In Middle English, as in Modem 
German, there are two declensions of the adjective, the strong and the 
weak. The weak declension of the adjective is used when it is preceded 
by the definite article the, by a demonstrative (this or that), by a pos- 
sessive pronoun, or by a noun in the genitive case; e.g., the yange sanne, 
A 7; this Uke monk, A 175; his halfe courSy AS; Epicurus awnes one, A 336; 
the weak declension is also used when the adjective precedes a noim used 
in direct address; e.g,,fairefresshe May, A 1511 ; it may also be used when 
the adjective precedes a proper name not used in direct address; e.g., 
faire Venus, A 2663. 

The forms of the strong and weak declensions of the adjectives good 
and swete are as follows: 

Strong Declension 



Singular 


good 


swete 


Plural 


goode 


swete 


Weak Declension 






Singular 


goode 


swete 


Plural 


goode 


swete 



It will be observed that (1) adjectives like swete are invariable in form; 
(2) adjectives like good have in the strong declension the endmg -e in the 
plural; (3) adjectives like good have in the weak declension the ending 
-e in both singular and plural. 

The following exceptions occur: 

1. Plural adjectives used predicatively are often not inflected, tho 
such adjectives are frequently written with a final e even when the 
e is not sounded; e.g., wkiche they weren, A 40; And of another 
thing they were asfayn, A 2707. 

" These were neuter nouns in Old English. 
" See note 33 below. 
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I 

2. Adjectives of two or more syllables ending in a consonant are 
usually not inflected, either in the plural or in the circumstances 
which call for the use of the weak inflection; e.g., mortal batailleSf 
A 61; He which that hath ihe shortest shal biginne, A 836. 

3. A trace of the old genitive plural of the adjective all appears oc- 
casionally in the form aUer, alder- (from Old English ealra, geni- 
tive plural of eal) ; e.g., hir oiler cappe, '' the cap of them all, " A 586 ; 
alderbest, "best of aU," A 710. 

28. Personal Pronoims The personal pronoims are inflected as 
follows in Chaucer; forms that are rare are placed in parentheses. 

1. First and second persons: 

Sing. Nom. I, (ich) thoa 

Gen. my, myn thy, thyn 

Dat., Ace. me the 

Plur. Nom. we ye 

Gen. our, our^, (cure) your [jiir], your^, (youre) 

Dat., Ace. as yoa [ju] 

2. Third person: 

Sing. Nom. he she hit, it 

Gen. his hir, hir^, (hire) ; his 

her, her$, (here) 
Dat., Ace. hym hir, hir^, (hire); 

her, her^, (here) hit, it 
Pltur. Nom. they 

Gen. hir, hir^, (hire); her, her^, (here) 

Dat., Ace. hem 

29. Demonstratives. The demonstratives this and that are in- 
flected as follows in Chaucer; forms that are rare are placed in paren- 
theses. 

Sing, this that 

Plur. this, this^, (thise); thes, thes^, (these) the [K] 

A trace of the old dative singular of that appears in the phrase for the 
nones J A 379, from Old English /tir pdtm dnes (literally "for that once"); 
the early Middle English form of this phrase Vizsfor then ones, which 
by incorrect word division, came to be written in Chaucer's time for 
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the nones. A survival of the old instrumental case of that appears in 
the adverbial the (Old English l>e);e.g.,/Ae more merry, A 802, literally 
**more merry by that." 

30. Strong and Weak Verbs. In Middle English, as in Old English 
and all other Germanic languages, there are two conjugations of verbs, 
the strong and the weak. Weak verbs form their preterit by means of 
a suffix containing d or t. Strong verbs form their preterit by means 
of a change in the vowel of the stem of the verb. For example, the 
preterits of the weak verb loven and the strong verb riden are as follows: 

Pret. Ind. Sing. 1 lovede, loved rood 

2 lovedest ride 

3 lovede, loved rood 
Plur. lovede(]i)^, loved rideCn) 

Weak verbs may be recognized from the fact that their preterit indicative 
first and third persons singular ends in -ede, -ed, -de, or -te and from the 
fact that their past participle ends in -ed, d, or t. Strong verbs may be 
recognized from the fact that their preterit indicative first and third 
persons singular is without ending, and from the fact that their past 
participle ends in -en or e. 

31. Endings of Weak Verbs. There are two types of weak verbs in 
Middle English. Weak verbs of Type I have preterits ending in -ede 
or -ed and past participles ending in -ed. Weak verbs of Type II have 
preterits ending in -de or -te and past participles ending in -ed, d, or t. 
The principal parts of representative verbs are as follows: 

Type I love(n) lovede, loved^, loved loved 

were(n) werede, wered^, wered wered 

Type II here(n) herde hered 

fele(n) felte feled 

fede(n) fedde fed 

seke(n) soughte sought 

The endings of the weak verbs, exemplified by love(n) of Type I and 
here(n) of Type II, are as follows: 

Pres. Ind. Sing. 1 lov-e her-e 

2 lov-est her-est 

'* e(n) indicates that the ending -en interchanges with the ending -e. 
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3 lov-eth 


her-eth 


Plur. Iov-e(n) 


her-e(n) 


Pret. Ind. Sing. 1 lov-ede, lov-ed^, lov-ed 


her-de 


2 lov-edest 


her-dest 


3 iov-ede, iov-ed^, lov-cd 


her-de 


Plur. lov-ede(n), lov-ed^, lov-ed 


her-de(ii) 


Pres. Subj. Sing. lov-e 


her-e 


Plur. lov-e(n) 


her-e(n) 


Pret. Subj. Sing, lov-ede, lov-ed^, lov-ed 


her-de 


Plur. lov-ede(n), lov-ede, lov-cd 


her-de(n) 


Imperative Sing, lov-e 


her 


Plur. lov-eth 


her-eth 


Infinitive lov-e(n) 


her-e(ii) 


Gerund to lov-e(n) 


to her-e(n) 


Pres. Participle lov-inge, lov-ing^, lov-ing 


her-inge, her-ing^, 




her-ing 


Past Participle lov-ed 


her-ed 



32. Endings of Strong Verbs. Strong verbs form their preterit 
by means of a change in the vowel of the stem of the verb. The vowel of 
the preterit plural is often different from that of the preterit singular, so 
that there are four principal parts, the infinitive, the preterit indicative 
first person singular, the preterit indicative plural, and the past partici- 
ple.*' The principal parts of representative strong verbs are as follows: 



ride(n) [riddn] 
crepe(n) [krepan] 
binde(n) [bindan] 
helpe(n) [h^pan] 
^terve(n) [st^rvan] 
bere(n) [blran] 



speke(n) [sp^kan] 



rood [rod] 
creep [kr§p] 
bond [b§nd] 
halp [halp] 
starf [starf] 
bar [bar] 
baar [bar] 
beer [ber] 
spak [spak] 



ride(n) [riddn] ride(n) [ridan] 

crope(n) [kr^pan] crope(n) [kr^pan] 
bottnde(n) [biindan] boiinde(n) [bundan] 



holpe(n) [hQlpdn] 
storve(n) [stQrvan] 
bere(n) [beran] 
bare(n) [baran] 

speke(n) [spekan] 
spake(n) [spikan] 



holpe(n) [hQipdn] 
storve(n) [stQrvan] 
bore(n) [b^ran] 



spoke(n) [spQkan] 



*' The vowel of the infinitive occurs also in the present indicative, present sub- 
junctive, imperative, gerund, and present participle; the vowel of the preterit indicative 
first person singular occurs also in the preterit indicative third person singular; the 
vowel of the preterit mdicative plural occurs also in the preterit indicative second 
person sb^nkr and in the preterit subjunctive; the vowel of the past participle occurs 
in that form only. 
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8liake(n) [fakdn] shook [fok] shooke(n) [fokaii] 8hAke(n) [lakan] 
slepeCn) [slepan] sleep [slep] 8lepe(]i) [slepan] slepe(n) [slepdii] 
holde(ii) [hQlddii] heeld [held] heelde(]i) [heldan] hoide(n) [hqldm] 

The endings of the strong verbs, exemplified by ride(ii) and bere(ii), are 
as follows: 

Pres. Ind. Sing. 1 rid-e ber*e 

2 rid-est ber-est 

3 rid-eth, rit [rit]»<' ber-eth 
Plur. rid-e(n) bcr-e(ii) 

Fret. Ind. Sing. 1 rood bar 

2 rid-e, rood ber-e, bar 

3 rood bar 
Plur. rid-c(n) ber-e(n) 

Pres. Subj. Sing, rid-e ber-e 

Plur. rid-e(n) bcr-e(ii) 

Pret. Subj. Sing, rid-e ber-e 

Plur. rid-e(n) ber-e(ii) 

Imperative Sing, rid ber 

Plur. rid-eth ber-eth 

Infinitive rid-e(n) bcr-e(n) 

Gerund to rid-e(n) to ber-e(ii) 

Pres. Participle rid-inge, rid-ing^, rid-ing ber-inge, ber-ing^, ber- 

ing 

Past Participle rid-e (n) bor-e(n) 

33. Preteritive-Present Verbs. The preteritive-present (or strong- 
weak) verbs have present indicatives which are like the preterit indica- 
tives of strong verbs in that they have no ending in the first and third 
persons singular. The preterits of these verbs are weak. The principal 
forms of the more important preteritive-present verbs that occur in 
Chaucer are as follows: 

Pres. Ind. Sing. 1 can, be able, know haw dar, dare 

2 canst darst 

3 can dar 

Plur. comie(n) [kunndn], can dorre(n) [durrdn], dar 

^^ Contracted forms like rit are frequent in verbs whose stems end in d or t; the 
contraction originated in Old English. 
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Pret. Ind. Sing. 1 koothe [kutb], koade [kudd] dorste [doFSta] 

Pres. Ind. Sing. 1 may, be able moot, be permitted, 

be under obligation 

2 mayst most 

3 may moot 

Plur. mowe(ii) [miiwdn], may mote(ii), moot 
Pret. Ind. Sing. 1 mighte moste 

Pres. Ind. Sing. 1 shal, be about to^ be under wot [w§t], know 

obligation 

2 shalt wost [wQSt] 

3 shai wot 

Plur. shiille(n), shiil, shal wite(n), wot 

Pret. Ind. Sing. 1 sholde [fnldd], [fglda]; wiste 

shiilde 

34. Anomalous Verbs. The forms of bee(n), be, axe as follows: 

Pres. Ind. Sing. 1 am 

2 art 

3 is 

Plur. bee(ii), be 
Pret. Ind. Sing. 1 was 

2 were 

3 was 
Plur. were(n) 

Pres. Subj. Sing, be 

Plur. bee(n), be 

Pret. Subj. Sing, were 

Plur. were(n) 

Imperative Sing, be 

Plur. beeth 

Infinitive bee(n)| be 

Genmd to bee(n), to be 

Pres. Participle being 

Past Participle bee(n), be 

The forms of wiOeCn), witty are as follows: 

Pres. Ind. Sing. 1 wil, wol [wul] 

2 wilt, wolt 
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3 w3, wol 
Plur. wille(n), wolle(n), wil, wol 
Pret. Ind. Sing. 1 wolde [wQldd], [woldd] 

2 woldest 

3 wolde 
Plur. wolde(n) 

Pret. Subj. Sing, wolde 

Plur. wolde (n) 

Infinitive wille(ii) 

Past Participle wold 

FINAL e IN CHAUCER^ LANGUAGE 

35. Inflectional and Etymolo^cal Final e. Final e in Chaucer's 
language is either inflectional or etymolo^cal. Inflectional final e's 
are those which occur in some forms of a word but not in others; their 
occurrence or non-occurrence depending on grammatical considerations. 
For example, the adjective good has no final e in such an expression as 
A good man was ther of rdigioun (A 477), but it has a final e in the ex- 
expressions His hors were gode (A 74) and his gode name (A 3049). 
In A 74 gode has a final e because it is a plural adjective, in A 3049 it 
has a final e because it is a weak adjective (see 27 above); but in A 477 
good is without final e because it is neither plural nor weak. On the 
other hand, the adjective lene has a final e in the expression ^4^ lene was 
his hors as is a rake (A 287) tho it is neither plural nor weak. The ex- 
planation of the final e in lene is not grammatical but etymological; the 
word has a final e because it ended in e in Old English, being derived 
from Old English hltene. Final e in goode is inflectional, final e in lene 
is etymological. 

36. Inflectional Final e. Inflectional final e occurs in adjectives 
and verbs. 

1. Adjectives (see 27 above) 
Final e occiurs: 

a. In the weak form of the adjective 

b. In the plural form of the adjective'^ 

^ When it modifies a plural noun the pronoun hb is very commonly written hise 
in good manuscripts, and the final e is sometimes pronounced. This final e is from 
the analogy of the final e of plural adjectives. So also is the final e of these, thise, 
plural of thes, this (see 29 above). 
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2. Verbs (see 31-33 above) 

Final e occurs: 

a. In the present indicative first person singular of strong and 1 
weak verbs 

b. In the preterit indicative first and third p>ersons singular of 
weak verbs 

c. In the preterit indicative second p>erson singular of strong verbs 

d. In the present subjunctive singular of strong and weak verbs 

e. In the preterit subjunctive singular of strong and weak verbs 

f . In the imperative singular of many weak verbs 

g. In the gerund of monosyllabic verbs, e.g., to done, F 334 
h. In the present participle of strong and weak verbs 

Final e interchanging with en occurs: 

i. In the present indicative plural of strong and weak verbs 
j. In the preterit indicative plural of strong and weak verbs 
k. In the present subjimctive plural of strong and weak verbs 
1. In the preterit subjimctive plural of strong and weak verbs 
m. In the infinitive and gerund of strong and weak verbs 
n. In the past participle of strong verbs'* 

37. Etymological Final e. Etymological final e occurs in nouns, 
adjectives, pronoims, adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions. 

1. Nouns 

Final e occurs: 

a. In nouns derived from Old English nouns which ended in a 

vowel (a, e, or u); e.g., tyme, from OE tima (A 44); sonne, 
from OE sunne (A 7); tale, from OE talu (A 36) 

b. In nouns derived from Old English feminine nouns which 

ended in a consonant; e.g., reste, from OE rest, fem. (A 30) 

c. In some nouns derived from Old English noims ending in -en; 

e.g., mayde, from OE nue^den (A 69) 

d. In nouns derived from Old French nouns ending in e; e.g., 

corage, from OFr corage (A 22) 

^ For simplicity the preteritive-present verbsi are ignored in this paragraph. 
Their preterits are like those of weak verbs, and theix present indicative plural either 
has the ending -e(ii) or is without ending. (See 33 above.) 
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e. In the "petrified" dative which occurs in certain phrases 
consisting of a preposition immediately followed by a noun; 
e.g., out of towne (A 566)** 

2. Adjectives 
Final e occurs: 

a. In adjectives derived from Old English adjectives ending in 

e; e.g., lene, from 0£ hl^ne (A 287) 

b. In the comparative form of a few adjectives; e.g., more, from 

0£ miira, miire'^ 

c. In the "petrified" dative which occiurs in certain phrases 

consisting of a preposition immediately followed by an 
adjective used as a noun; e.g., with-aDe (A 127) 

d. In adjectives derived from Old French adjectives ending in c; 

e.g., straunge, from OFr estrange (A 13) 

3. Pronoims 

Final e is usually written and occasionally pronounced in oure, 
from 0£ ure; in hire, here (her), from 0£ hire; and in 
hire, here (their) from 0£ hira, heora 

4. Adverbs, Prepositions, and Conjimctions 
Final e occurs: 

a. In adverbs derived from adjectives; e.g., fairc (A 94), from the 

adjective fair (A 154) 

b. In adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions whose originals 

had a final vowel in Old English; e.g., sone, from OE 85na 
(B 1702); thanne, from OE bonne (D 2004); inne, from OE 
inne (A 41); whanne, from OE hwonne (F 1406) 

c. In adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions whose originals in 

Old English ended in -an; e.g., bifore, from OE beforan 
(A 377); with-oute, from OE wi|7utan (A 343); sithe, from 
OE sit>t>an 

** The final e in of towne is not a genuine inflection in the English of Chaucer's 
time. In early Middle English the dative singular always ended in e, but in the 
coune of time the accusative was substituted for the dative wherever the two cases 
differed in form. A few phrases, however, like of towne, on live, to bedde, etc., were 
in such constant use that they resisted change and were preserved unaltered long 
after the dative form had become obsolete in the language as a whole. We find there- 
fore that Chaucer says of towne in A 566, but of the toun in A 217. 

** The usual comparative ending is -er. 
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38. Inorganic Final e. A few nouns and adjectives in Middle 
English had final e's (not inflectional) which cannot be explained upon 
any of the groimds stated in 37; e.g., gate (C 729), from OE ^eat, neut.; 
dale (B 4013), from OE dsel, neut.; weye (B 385), from OE we^, masc; 
pcre (F 678), from OFr per; bare (A 683), from OE bar; harde (D 2228), 
from OE heard. Such final e's we call inorganic final e's. These words 
acquired final e in early Middle English as the result of some analogy 
or association which in most cases we are not able to trace with certainty. 

39. Scribal e*s. Occasionally even in the best and earliest manu- 
scripts of Chaucer, and frequently in the poorer and later manuscripts, 
final e's are written which were never pronounced in Middle English. 
Such e*s we call scribal c*s. An example is month (A 92), from OE 
monat>, masc.; the word is written with final e in the Ellesmere manu- 
script, but is never pronounced with final e in Chaucer or in the language 
of any other Middle English writer. 

40. Elision, Apocope, and Syncope. If one pronounces in reading 
Chauter^s verse all the final e's that are grammatically or etymologically 
justifiable, the metrical structure of the verse is often seriously impaired 
or entirely destroyed. It is clear that Chaucer did not intend that every 
possible final e should be sounded. Final e is usually elided when the 
following word begins with a vowel or "weak h",-^ e.g., in couthe (A 14) 
and dresse (A 106). Moreover, final e is often lost before words begin- 
ning with a consonant; e.g., wist^ (A 224), tym^ (A 102), met^ (A 136). 
The loss of final e before consonants is called apocope or apocopation. 
This is to be distinguished from syncope or syncopation, which is the 
loss of a vowel between two consonants of the same word; e.g., ^^Comdh 
necTy " quod he, "my lady prioresse" (A 839). In using apocopated forms 
in his verse, however, Chaucer was not doing violence to the language 
of his time, as a modem writer would be doing if he omitted the final 
vowel of navy or china. In Chaucer's time the final e was beginning 
to be lost, and by the end of the fifteenth century it had entirely dis- 
app>eared from the language. In Chaucer's time the final e was still 
pronoimced, but not universally, so that forms both with and without 
final e were in use. Chaucer, therefore, tho he generally preferred the 
forms with final e, used the forms without final e when it suited him to 
do so. He always used the forms with final e in rime. 

" ''Weak h" is the h in words like he, him, hem, her, hath, hadde, etc., in which 
the h was pronounced only when the word was strongly stressed, and the silent h in 
French words like honour, etc. 
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THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS 

40. Pronandatioii of Old English. The pronimciation of the Old 
English vowels and diphthongs is sho\m in the following table: 



OE SpeUing 


Pronunciation 


Examples 


a 


[11 


Stan, stone [stan] 


a 


[a] 


man, tnan [man] 


& 


[«] 


h£t>, heaih [h|t>] 


» 


l«] 


\f8dty thai [M] 


e 


[S] 


swete, 5wee^ [swet^] 


e 


[el 


helpan, help [h^lpan] 


1 


[i] 


ridan, ride [ridan] 


• 
1 


[•1 


drincan, Jrinife [dnQkan] 





[6] 


don, do [don] 





[«] 


crop, cro^ [krQp] 


a 


[fi] 


hus, house [has] 


a 


[n] 


sunn, son [sunn] 


y 


[y] 


fyr,>e [fyr] 


y 


[y] 


t>ynne, thin [t^ynn^] 


ea 


[|»] 


stream, stream [stream] 


ea 


[«9] 


hearpe, harp [haearp^ 


eo 


[6o] 


beon, be [beon] 


eo 


[«ol 


weorc, work [w^rk] 


le 


m 


hieran, hear [hidran] 


ie 


[i9l 


ieldra, elder ^dldra] 



The pronunciation of the Old English consonants is shown in the follow- 
ing table: 



OE Spelling 


Pronunciation • 


Examples 


c 


[kl 


cepan, keep [kepan] 


• 
c 


[tf] 


cidan, chide [tlidan] 
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OE Spelling Pronunciation Examples 

eg [d^] brycg, bridge [bryd^] 

g [%] boga, bow \hq%B] 

i [j] iiefan, give [jidvan] 

ng [Qg] singaii, sing [singan] 

8C [f] 8cip, skip [Up] 

h before consonants and after vowels is pronounced like ch in Ger- 
man ich, nacht; e.g., mht, night, heah, high. 

t and s are pronoimced like [v] and [z] when they occur between 
vowels, as in ^efan, give, and risan, rise; like [f] and [s] when they are 
initial or final, as in f leder, father, stsdi, staff, sunn, son, wsds, was. 

t> and 3 are used without distinction for the sounds []>] and [3]. They 
are pronoimced like [3] when they occur between vowels, as in cu'Se, 
knew; like [{>] when they are initial or final, as in t>aet, that, cut>, known. 

r is strongly trilled with the tip of the tongue. 

The other Old English consonants are pronoimced as in Modem 
English. But double consonants were pronounced double, as in Modem 
English pen-knife, hook-case. 

41. Old English in Phonetic Notation. The Old English version 
of the parable of the Good Samaritan, Luke 10:30-35, in the Old English 
spelling and accompanied by a literal translation, is as follows: 

Sum man fSrde fram Hierusalem to Hiericho and becOm on 
A-certain man went from Jerusalem to Jericho and fell among 

I? 2 scatSan, )?£ hine bereafodon and tintregodon hine and forl€ton 
the thieves, who him robbed and tortured him and left 

hine samcwicne. p£ gebyrede hit )?£t sum sScerd fSrde on 
him half-alive. Then happ>ened it that a-certain priest went on 

)?2Un ilcan wege;and)7£ he )7aet geseah, he hine forbeah. 

the same way; and when he that saw, he from-him tumed-away. 

And eall swS s6 diacon, )>£ h6 waes wiS )>2 stOwe and )?aet geseah, 
And all so the deacon, when he was by the place and that saw, 

he hine €ac forb€ah. p& ferde sum Samaritanisc 

he from-him also turned-away. Then went a-certain Samaritan 

man wiS hine; )?S h6 hine^geseah, t$a weartS he mid 

man opposite him; when he him^saw, then became he with 
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mQdheortnesse ofer hine Sstyred. pa geiiSal£hte h.€ and wraS 
pity over him moved. Then approached he and bound 

his wunda and on figSat ele and ^n and hine on his nieten sette 
his woimds and in poured oil and wine and him on his beast set 

and gel£dde on his Iftcehtls and hine l2cnode; and brOhte 0)?rum 
and took into his hospital and him treated; and brought the-next 

dsge tw$gen peningas and sealde )>am Iftce and )nis cwsetS, 

day two pennies and gave to-the physician and thus said, 

"Beglem his; and swfi hwaet sw2 J^Q m^e to gedgst, 

"Take-care-of him; and whatever thou more in-addition doest, 

)?onne ic cume, ic hit forgielde )>€. " 

when I come, I it sball-repay thee. " 

Transcribed in phonetic notation the Old English passage just given is 
as follows: 

sum man f$rd^ fram hidruzal^m t5 hidrikQ and b^kOm gn )>& f aSan, )>& 
hin^ b^|9VQdQn and tintr^godpn hin^ and fprletpn hin^ samkwikn^. 
\fSL j^byr^^ hit )>xt sum s&k^rd ferd^ qn )?&m ilkan w^j^; and )^ h€ pxt 
j^ssdh, hS hin^ fgrbfah. and asdll swA s§ dlakgn, \fSL h€ w»s wi]? pSi 
stOw^ and ]7aet j^ssdh, h€ hin^ §9k fQrbf ah. pk f$rd^ sum samaritanif 
man wi)> hin^; )?& hS hin^ j^saeah, \t& waear)? h$ mid mildh^rtn^ss^ Qv^r 
hin^ fistyr^. )7& j^nfdlfht^ hS and wrl)? his wunda and gn Ij^dt ^^ 
and win and hin^ gn his niat^n s^tt^ and j^lfdd^ gn his l|tf ^htls and hin^ 
Ifikngd^; and br5ht^ OtSrum daej^ twej^n p^niT)gas and sae^ld^ ]f&m l|tf^ 
and pus kwae)?, ^'b^jlam his; and swi hw»t sw£ )>Q mSr^ td j^dSst, 
t>gnn^ itf kum^, itf hit fgrjidld^ J>g." 

42. Normal Develoiiment of Old English Vowels. The normal 
development* of the Old English vowel sounds in the Midland dialect 
of Middle English and of the Middle English sounds in Modem English 
is shown in the following table: 

* The normal development of a vowel is that which took place when its develop- 
ment was not affected by the influence of neighboring sounds or by changes of quantity. 
An account of the changes that took place in the English vowel sounds as a result of 
these special conditions will be found below in sections 43 and 44. 
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Old EngUstf' 


Middle English 


Modem English 


a 


[5] Stan 


[stin] 


[§]• 


ston 


[ston] 


[o]»»« 


[ston] 


a 


[a] Itanc 


[bagk 


[a] • 


thank 


[t>aok] 


[«1 


[biegk] 


le 


[le] |>set 


[M] 


[a] 


that 


IM 


[«] 


[%et] 


& 


[|] hJeb 


IhlW " 


[ll 


heeth 


[h^M 


[i|,.o 


[hiW - 


e 


[ep* swete 


[swett] 


[«]*» 


swete 


[swetd] 


P]... 


[swit] 


e 


[f] helpan 


[helpan] 


[«] 


helpe(n) 


[h^pan] 


[€] 


[help] 


i 


[tf^ ridan 


[ridan] 


[i]» 


ride(ii) 


[riddii] 


[ai] 


[raid] 


1 


^] drincan 


[drigkan 


p] 


diuike(ii} 


[driokdn 


IP] 


[drigk] 


5 


[o]" foda 


[foda] 


[5]« 


fode 


[fodd] 


[a]»« 


[fiid] 





[«I oxa 


feksa] 


[«] 


oxe 


[Qksd] 


[a]**" 


[aks] 


S 


[u]** hus 


[has] 


[ul« 


hous 


[has] 


[au] 


[bans] 


n 


[a] snnu 


[snna] 


M 


sone 


[sand] 


[a] 


[sAn] 


S 


ly] fyr 


[tyr] 


[i] 


fyr 


[fir] 


[ai] 


[fair] 


F 


[y] fyllaii 


[fyOan] 


ffl 


fille(n) 


[fiflan] 


p] 


[fil] 


Sa 


[fa] strSam 


[stream] 


[|] 


streem 


[strfm] 


[il»« 


[strim] 


ea 


[tea] eann 


[leann] 


[a] 


ann 


[ann]"" 






io 


[6o] beon 


[beon] 


[S]"* 


bee(ii) 


[bSn] 


pj... 


m 


eo 


[co] weorc 


[wfork] 


[«]"• 


werk 


[werk]"'' 







< " (yV^ ^ 



" The Old English sounds which are taken as the basis of this table are those of 
the Merdan dialect, which was that from which the Midland dialect of Middle Eng- 
lish was derived. The sounds of the Merdan dialect differed in certain respects from 
those of West-Saxon, which is the dialect in which most of the Old English literature is 
preserved and upon which the Old English dictionaries are based. For example, the 
Mercian dialect did not contain the West-Saxon diphthongs ie and ie, and it had the 
vowel S in many words which in West-Saxon have the vowel A; e.g., West-Saxon diftd 
was Mercian dSd. In the Mercian dialect the vowd A was always the result of umlaut. 

** The Modem English sounds given as the equivalents of Old and Middle English 
S, li 5, and a are only approximate equivalents, for (as explained above in note 10) the 
Modem English sounds which we have represented by the symbols [S], [i], [5], and [n] 
are in reality diphthonp, not simple vowels. Old and Middle English S, i, 5, and 3 
were simple vowds, pronoimced like the corresponding vowels of Modem German. 

*** It is probable that OE So and eo first changed (at least in some localities) to 
early ME [&) and [<e], and that {&] and [<e] developed later into [e] and [e|. The sym- 
bols [A] and [ce] represent respectivdy the vowels of German httren and worter. 

'*^ The Modem English devdopment of the vowd in this word is due to the 
that follows it; see 44, 1 below. 

'*" The Modem English sounds which we represent by the symbols [S] [i], [o] and 
[ulare in reality, as explained above in notes 3S and 10, diphthongs, not simple vowels. 

*^ ME hi, or a vowd much like it, has been preserved in the speech of England 
and New England, but it has become [a] in most parts of the United States. 
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The following table shows the normal development in Modern English 
of certain soimds which developed in Middle English as the result of 
certain special conditions which will be explained below in section 43. 





Middle English 


Modem English 


[S] 


name [naina] 


[5]*» 


[nem] 


[aa] 


faoght [fauht] 


[«1 


m] 


[v\ 


they [1>^] 


[gl« 


[tJe] 


[ca] 


fewe [fcDs] 


[)&] 


m 


N 


hmnonr [himnur], rode [riada] 


[jo] or 


u] [hjumdr], [rud] 


[v] 


boy [bQl] 


[«i] 


[bfii] 


[«a] 


bowe [bgaa] 


[o]*> 


tbo] 


[«a] 


thoght [|>«nht] 


[«1 


[bet] 



43. Special Devdopments in Middle English. The most important 
special developments of the Old English vowel soimds in Middle EngUsh 
are as follows: 

1. Changes in the quantity of vowels. 

a. Shortening of long vowels. Old English long vowels were shortened 
in early Middle English (before the end of the twelfth century) when 
they were followed by a double consonant or by a group of two or more 
consonants;^ e.g., OE Ubdde, ME ledde [I^dda]; OE Uessa, ME lesse 
[I^d]; OE cepte, ME kepte [k^pta]; OE ^sdom, ME wisdom [wisdom]. 

Old English long vowels were also frequently shortened in Middle 
English when the second syllable of the word was [i]; e.g., OE &mi, 
ME eny [^n!]; OE sari^, ME sory [sQri]. 



*^ Tlie Modem English sounds which we represent by the symbols e and 5 are 
in reality, as explained above in notes 38 and 10, diphthongs, not simple vowels. 

*^ Shortening of long vowels did not take place, however, before the consonant 
groups (see note 42 below) which caused lengfhening in late Old English. Nor did 
it take place before the combination st unless a third consonant followed; it is for this 
reason that we have Mn£ [kraist] from Old English Crist, but MnE [krismds] from 
Old English cristoiAsse. 
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b. Lengthening of short voweb." In the thirteenth century the 
short vowels a, e, and o were lengthened in open syllables,*^ so that a 
became [a],^^ e became [|], and q became [q]; e.g., 0£ nama, ME name 
[namd]; 0£ faeder, ME fader [fad9r]; OE mete, ME mete [m^td]; OE 
stolen, ME stolen [stglan]. This lengthening did not take place, how- 
ever, when the second syllable of the word was [i]; e.g., OE hefi^, ME 
hevy [h^vi]; OE bodi^, ME body [bgdi]. And we often find short a, 
e, and o in open syllables when the second syllable of the word ended in 

1, r, m, or n; e.g., OE sadol, ME sadel [sadal]; OE waeter, ME water 
[watdr]; OE heofon, ME heven [h^vdn]. 

2. Development of new diphthongs. 

As may be seen from the table of sound changes given above in section 
42, the Old English diphthongs ea, ea, eo, and eo became simple vowels 
in Middle English. In Middle English, however, there developed a new 
series of diphthongs: [ai], [^i], [au], [^u], pu], [qi], [qu], and [qu]. The 
principal sources of these diphthongs in the Midland dialect were as 
follows: 

[ai] developed out of Old English le followed by [j], spelled g; e.g., 
OE dae^ [daej], ME dai; OE sie^de [sasjd^]^ ME saide. In early Middle 
English this diphthong had the sound of [ai], but in late Middle English 
it became identical in sound with the diphthong [^i]. 

** In late Old English all short vowels were lengthened when they were followed 
by one of the consonant combinations Id, mb, nd, ng, rd, m, and rZ. Many long 
vowels which originated in this way remained long thruout the Middle English period 
and have developed in Modem English like the other Middle English long vowels; e.g., 
OE feld, ME feeld [feld], MnE [ffld]; OE findan, ME finde(ii) [finden], MnE [faind]; 
OE grand, ME ground [^und], MnE [graond]. Modem English [5ld] is from Middle 
English [qM], which developed regularly from late Old English aid, earlier aid (West- 
Saxon eald). But in a great many words these lengthened vowels were shortened in 
Middle English. Shortening always occurred when the consonant group was followed 
by a third consonant; e.g., OE tM, MnE [tfaild] from ME [tlild], but MnE [tffldran] 
from ME [tfOdr^n]. 

^ For a definition of open syllable see note 22 above. 

^^ Previo\is to the period when short vowels were lengthened in open syllables, 
Old English & had become [q] in Middle English, and for a certain period, therefore, the 
sound [a] did not exist in the language. But when a was lengthened in open syllables 
the sound [i] was reintroduced. The [a] which originated in this way never became 
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[^] developed out of Old English e, e or £, followed by [j], spelled 
g; e.g., OE wei [wtj], ME wey [w^i]; OE twS^en [twej^n], ME tweie(ii) ; 
OE &i [gj], ME ei [^i]. 

[au] developed: 

(1) out of Old English a followed by w;e.g.,OE clawu [klawu], ME 
ciawe [kkua]; 

(2) out of Old English a followed by [j], spelled g;** e.g., OE dragan 
[drasan], ME drawe(ii) [drauan]; 

(3) out of Old English ea followed by h; e.g., OE feaht, ME faught 
[fauht]. 

[^u] developed out of Old English ea followed by w; e.g., OE feawe 
[f|9W9], ME fewe [f^ud]. 

[in] developed out of Old English i followed by w; e.g., OE stiweard 
[stiwaeard], ME stiward [stiuard]. But the commonest source of [in] in 
Middle English was the French vowel [y], which was written u. The 
soimd [y] did not occur in the Midland dialect of Middle EngGsh, and 
therefore French loan-words which contained this sound were pronounced 
with the diphthong [lu], which was the nearest English equivalent; e.g. 
ME nature [natiurd], from Old French nature [natyrd].^^ 

[qi] occurs almost exclusively in French loan words; e.g., ME joie 
from Old French joie. 

[qu] developed: 

(1) out of Old English a or o followed by w ; e.g., OE cnawan [knawan], 
Middle English knowe(n) [knQuan]; OE growan [growan], ME growe(n) 
[gTQUdn]. 

^ This sound, the g of North German sagen, is not a stop consonant Oike g in go) 
but an open consonant or spirant which somewhat resembles English w but is made 
without any rounding of the lips. 

* A diphthong spelled ew also developed out of OE eo followed by w, e.g., in ME 
knew from OE cneow. Some scholars are of opinion that this diphthong had the 
sound of [en] or [eu]. It no doubt had this sound in very early ME, but it seems 
probable that in Chaucer's time it had become [iu]. This may be inferred from the 
fact that French loan words which had [y] in Old French are ver>' frequently spelled 
in Middle English with ew instead of u, e.g., vcrtew, crewel, instead of verto, cruel, 
and also from the fact that the [iu] which developed in ME out of OE iw was also 
spelled ew or u instead of iw or iu, e.g., steward and Tuesday (from OE Tiwes dmi). 
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(2) out of Old English a followed by [s], spelled g; e.g., OE agen 
[as€n]> ME owe(ii) [Quan]. 

(3) out of Old English o when it was in an open syllable followed by 
[sI; ^'S't OE boga [hq^a], ME bowe [b^ud]. 

[qu] developed out of Old English o, 5, or a followed by ht; e.g., OE 
bohte, ME boughte [b^uhta]; OE sdhte, ME soghte [sQuhtd]; OE ahte, 
ME oughte [Quhtd].^ 

44. Special Developments in Modem English. The normal devel- 
opment of the Middle English vowel sounds in Modem English has been 
shown above m section 42. The most imp>oTtant special developments 
that took place as the residt of the influence of neighboring sounds or 
changes of quantity are these: 

1. Special developments before r 

Middle English [^] followed by r often changed to [a] in late Middle 
English or very early Modem English and later developed into [a]; e.g., 
ME sterve(n) [st^rvan], early MnE [starv], MnE [starv]. 

Middle English [a] followed by r has become [a] in Modem English; 
e.g., ME hard [hard], MnE [hard]. 

Middle English [q] followed by r has become [q] in Modem EngUsh; 
e.g., ME for [fgr], MnE [iqr]. 

Middle English [ir] and [ur] have regularly, and Middle English [^r] 
has frequently, become [5r] in Modem English; e.g., ME first [first], 
MnE' [farst]; ME carse(n) [kursdn], MnE [kars]; ME lemed [l^mad], 
MnE [Idmdd]. 

Middle English [a] and [^i] followed by r have become Modern Eng- 
lish [^]; ME 3pare(n) [sparan], MnE [sp|r];ME fair [f^ir], MnE [f|r]. 

Middle English [|] has frequendy been preserved before r in Modem 
English; e.g., ME bere(n) [bfran], MnE [b|r]. 

Modem English [i] and [ii] before r, for example in [hir] and [(ur] 
are not the [i] and [u] of [it] and [but], but a little more open; in quality 
they approximate to lengthened [i] and [a]. 



^ The 5 of OE sShte was shortened before ht (se; 43, la above) ; the i of OE ahte 
first became [q] and was then shortened to [q] before the ht. 
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Middle English [5] and [q] followed by r have become [q] in Modem 
English; e.g., ME swoor [swor], MnE [swQr], ME more [mora], MnE 
[mqr].*' 

2. Special developments before 1. 

Middle English [a] followed by 1 plus another consonant or final 1 
was diphthongised to [au] in early Modem English; this diphthong then 
developed, like Middle English [au], into [q]\ e.g., ME smal [stnal], early 
MnE [smaul], MnE [smgl]; ME bald [bald], early MnE [banld], MnE 
[b$ld].« 

Middle English [q] followed by 1 was diphthongised to [qu] in early 
Modem English; this diphthong then developed, like Middle English 
[qu], into Modem English [5]; e.g., ME folk [folk], early MnE [fgulk], 
MnE [fok]. 

3. Special developments after [w]. 

When preceded by w Middle English [a] (including the [a] which 
developed from [q] before r) became [q] in the seventeenth century and 
has since developed into Modem English [q] or [a]; e.g., ME water 
[watdf], MnE [wQtr]; ME wann [warm], MnE [wgrm]; ME washen 

[wafan], MnE [waf].'*^ 

4. Development of Modem English [a]. 

In standard British English and in the dialect of southern New Eng- 
land, Middle English [a] has developed with more or less regularity into 
[a] when followed by 



Im, 


eg., 


MnF, 


[kiiii] 


K, 


9> 


» 


[kif] 


Iv, 


99 


» 


[sav] 


[f], final 


» 


» 


[tm 



" Long vowels before r in Modem English are really diphthongs to a greater or 
less degree; e.g., starve, lor, fair, hear, and sure are rather [staarv], [f^pr], [i^r], [hiar], 
and [fmr] than [stirv], [f^r], [f|r], [hir], and [for]. 

** But before Im, If, and Iv Middle English [a] has developed into [i\ or [{]; see 
44, 4 below. 

** British standard English has [q] for American [a] in these words, but both in 
England and America there is a good deal of fluctuation between [{] and [q] or [a]. 
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[«], 


e.g., 


Mn£ [fiS»] 


m, 


99 




' [piW 


[fti, 


» 




' [ihn] 


[»], final 


,y 




' Was] 


8t, 


» 




' [pistl 


sk, 


}> 




' [i8k] 


8P, 


}> 




' [kUisp] 


M, 


>9 




' [blisffm] 


mp, 


» 




' [^imij] 


nt, 


>9 




' [tfint] 


nd, 


>J 




' [ksmSiid] 


[bs] 


9> 




' [dans] 


[ntfl, 


>y 




' [stantf] 



In American English the great majority of these words have the vowel 
I«] or [?], e.g., [pieW, [p?W; [ask], [?8k], etc. 

5. Preservation of Middle English [ii] and [u]. 

Middle English [u] has been preserved in Modem English before lip 
consonants (b, p, m, f, v); e.g., ME 8toape(ii) [stupan], MnE [stup]; ME 
tomnbe [tuinba], MnE [turn]. In some words this [u] before lip con- 
sonants was shortened to [u] and afterwards changed to [a]; e.g., ME 
8faoave(ii) [fuv9ii], MnE [Iav]; ME doable [dubal], MnE [dAbl]; ME 
romii [rum], MnE [mm], also [rum]. 

Middle English [u] has been preserved in Modem English imder the 
following circumstances: regularly between lip consonants and 1; e.g.> 
ME bole [buld], MnE [bul]; ME ful [ful], MnE [ful]; ME wolf [wolf], 
MnE [wulf]; and frequently between lip consonants and consonants 
other than I; e.g., ME wode [w^dd], MnE [wud]; ME putte(ii) [puttan], 
MnE [put]. 

6. [u] for Middle English [iu]. 

Middle English [iu] has become [u] under the following circumstances: 
regularly after r, and after 1 preceded by another consonant; e.g., ME 
rude [rindd], MnE [rud]; ME blew [bliu], MnE [blu]; and frequently af.ter 
1, 8, t, d, and n; e.g., ME lute [lintd], MnE \lnt]; ME Susanne [siuzamid]^ 
MnE [silsdn]; ME Tuesday [tiudsdci], Mn£ (especially American^ 
[tutdt\ ; ME due [diua], MnE (especially American) [du] ; ME newe [niud],, 
MnE (especially American) [nu]. 
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7. [i] for Middle English [«]. 

Middle English [(] has become [i] when followed by n plus another 
consonant or combination of consonants (not [M or [t(], e.g., MnE 
strength, bench); e.g., ME Engelond [eoS^lQnd], MnE [iggldnd]. 



8. Shortening of Middle English 

Before Middle English [|] had become [i] it was often shortened in 
Modem EngUsh when it was followed by d, t, or [M; e.g., ME deed 
[d|d], MnE [d^]; ME swete(n) [switan], MnE [sw^tj; ME deeth [dgHi 
MnE [d^M. 

9. Shortening of [u] from Middle English [5]. 

After Middle English [5] had become [u], the [ii] was in a great many 
words shortened when it was followed by d, t, or k; in some words the 
result of this shortening is [a], but in others the [a] has imdergone the 
further change of [u] to [a]; e.g., ME good [god]; MnE [gud]; ME blood 
[blod], MnE [bLd]; ME foot [fot], MnE [fut] ; ME book [bok], MnE [buk]. 

10. Lengthening of [i] before [h]. 

When [h] in the combination ht was lost, a preceding [i] was lengthened 
to [i] and was afterwards changed to [ai]; e:g., ME right [riht], MnE 
[rait]. 

11. Lengthening of Middle EngUsh [q] and [a]. 

Middle English [q] has frequently been lengthened in Modem Eng- 
lish to [q] when foUowed by [f], [s], or [W; e.g., ME of [gf], MnE [§£]; ME 
lo8 [Iqs], MnE [Iqs]; ME motthe [mQt>]>9], MnE [mq\i\. 

In American EngUsh, Middle English [q] has commonly been 
lengthened to [q] when foUowed by [gg]; e.g., ME long [iQQg], MnE 
[IqoI; it is also often lengthened when foUowed by [g]; e.g., ME frogge 
[frQggd], MnE [frgg], also [frag] and (in New England) [frgg]. 

In American EngUsh, Modem EngUsh [le] from Middle EngUsh [a] 
has commonly been lengthened to [|] when followed by d, [g], m, n, ng; 
e.g., ME glad [glad], MnE [glgd], ME land [land], MnE [l|nd]; ME 
tang [sang], MnE [slol* 
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45. Vowels in Unaccented SyOables. The sound changes which 
have been explained in the preceding sections are those which were 
undergone by vowels in accented syllables. The changes which were 
undergone in Middle English by the Old English vowels of unaccented 
syllables are very much simpler in their character, and will be considered 
later in connection with the inflections of Middle EngHsh.^® 

46. Consonant Sounds. The most important changes that have 
taken place in the consonant soimds of English are these: 

1. Middle English changes. 

Old English final m in imstressed syllables became Middle English 
n; e.g., OE endiun, ME enden. 

Final n was very frequently lost in imstressed syllables, so that the 
common inflectional ending -en was very often reduced to -e; e.g., OE 
singan, ME singen or singe. 

Old English initial hn, wl, hi, and hr became Middle English n, 1, 1, 
and r; e.g., OE hnecca, ME necke; OE wlispian, ME lispen; OE hlaf 
ME lof ; OE hring, ME ring. 

Old English initial [j], which was an open consonant or spirant, be- 
came in Middle English the stop consonant [g],-^^ e.g., OE g5d [sod], ME 
good [god]. But when it was preceded by a consonant and followed by 
a vowel, Old English [j] became [w]; e.g., OE hSlgian, ME halwie(n). 

2. Modem English changes. 

Initial [)>] changed to [8] in a number of pronoims and particles which 
were commonly pronounced without stress, e.g., the, they, them, thou, 
thee, thy, that, those, this, these, then, than, there. 

Final [£], [s], and (W became [v], [z], and [8] if they were preceded by 
a vowel that was without stress or if they occurred in words that were 
conmionly pronounced without stress in the sentence; e.g., ME actif, 
MnE active; ME of [gf], MnE [dv];^' ME faces [fasds], MnE [fesas]; 
ME his [his], MnE [hiz]; ME with [wiN, MnE [wi8]. 

■ 

•® See section 48 below. 

*^ When it was not initial but was preceded by a vowel, [s] lost its consonantal 
quality and united with the vowel to form a diphthong; see section 43, 2 above. 

** Modem English off [qQ is the stressed form of of; in of the [f] changed to [v] 
because of lack of stress, but in off the [f] remained unchanged. 
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Initial gn and fan have become n and initial wr has become r; e.g., ME 
fiuiwe(ii) [gnaudn], Mn£ [hq]; ME knight [kniht], MnE [nait]; ME 
write (n) [writdn], MnE [rait]. 

Final mb has been reduced to m; e.g., ME domb [dumb], MnE [dAm]. 

Final [gg] has been reduced to [q]; e.g., ME thing [\n\^i], MnE [Ing]. 

1 has been lost before k and the lip consonants m and f when the 
vowel that preceded it was Middle English [a] or [q]; e.g., ME talke(n) 
[talkdn], MnE [tQk]; ME folk [fglk], MnE [f5k]; ME palm [palm], MnE 
[pam]; ME half [half], MnE [haf]. 

[h] has been lost before consonants and after vowels; e.g., ME night 
[piht], MnE [nait]; ME sangh [sauh], MnE [8q].<^ 

Middle English double consonants have become single in Modem 
English; e.g., ME sonne [sunns], MnE [sau]; ME 8itte(n) [sittdn], MnE 

[8it]. 

[sj] and zj] have become [f] and [^; e.g., early MnE special [sp^sjal], 
MnE [sp^fl]; early MnE mission [misjon], MnE [mifdn]; early MnE 
portion [p^rsjon], MnE [p^rfdn] f^ early MnE vision [vizjon], MnE [vi^dn]. 

[tj] and [dj] have become [tl] and [d^] ; e.g., early MnE fortune [fgrtjun], 
MnE [fQrtldn]; early MnE cordial [kgrdjiel], MnE [kgrd^l]. 

r in Modem English has lost its trilled soimd and has become a 
vowel-like soimd which tends to disappear before consonants. 

** In some words Middle English \h] has become [f] in Modem English; e.g., ME 
kiighe(ii) [kmhan], MnE [ISf]; ME tough [tuh], MnE [tAf]; in these words the vowel 
has also been modified in a special way; in the examples just givep ME [an] has become 
[8] instead of [q], and ME [a] has been shortened to [a]. 

** The suffix -tion is merely a Latinised spelling of the suffix which was spelled 
-doun or -doa in Middle English. 



PART IV 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF MIDDLE ENGLISH 

INFLECTIONS 

47. Declension of Nouns. The declension of nouns in Old English 
was rather complex; there were four cases, nominative, genitive, dative^ 
and accusative; two nimibers, singular and plural; and three genders, 
masculine, feminine, and neuter, which, like those of modern German, 
were largely independent of sex. In the late Middle English of Chaucer, 
on the other hand, the declension of noims is extremely simple. The 
simplification which took place in the inflection of nouns in Middle 
English was the result of two causes, sound change and analogy. 

48. Sound Qiange in Unaccented SyDables. The Middle English 
soimd changes that were undergone by vowels in accented syllables 
have been explained in sections 42 and 43. The changes imdergSne by 
vowels in unaccented syllables were very much simpler in character and 
may be briefly stated as follows: 

Old English a, e, o, and a became in unaccented syllables the vowel 
which was commonly written e and which probably was pronounced 
[d],-»e.g. 

OE beDe [b^U^ ME beDe [b^d] 

OE oxa [Qksa] ME oxe [qks9] 

OE nacod [nakgd] ME naked [nikad] 

OE sunu [sunn] ME sune [suna] 

This change in the prommciation of vowels of unaccented syllables is 
the most important difference between Old English and Middle English. 



** This unstressed vowel was also frequently written i, particularly in the North of 
England; it is probable that this variation of spelling represents a variation of pro- 
nunciation between [9] and [I]. 
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49. Analogy. Analogy is the regularising, simplif3dng tendency of 
the human mind manifesting itself in language. The child who says 
mans for men, foots iarfeet, axid fighted lor fought is making use of analogy. 
In Modem English the preterits dreamei and lighted have been substituted 
for the older forms dreamt and lit because of the analogy of the great 
nimiber of weak verbs which have the same vowel in the preterit as in the 
present. So in the Middle English noim declensions, many forms which 
were merely the Old English forms pronoimced in a new way were dis- 
placed by different forms that were suggested by analogy. For example, 
in Old English and early Middle English the dative singular and the 
accusative singular were identical in the great majority of nouns. But 
in some nouns the dative singular ended in e and the accusative singular 
^ded in a consonant. In these nouns, therefore, the analogy of the 
other nouns caused the old dative singular to be superseded by a form 
which was identical with the accusative. The Middle English forms 
that were developed from the Old English forms by sound change alone 
are called historical forms. Forms that were substituted for these his- 
torical forms by the process of analogy £ure called analogical forms. 

NOUNS 

50. Development of the Middle English Noun Declensions. The 

development of the Middle English noun declensions is shown in the 
tables printed below. In the first column are given the Old English 
forms. In the second column are given the historical Middle English 
forms that developed from the Old English forms by the process of sound 
change alone. In the third column are given analogical forms that dis- 
placed some of the historical forms. In the fourth column are given 
the late Middle English forms which we find (for example) in Chaucer; 
in this column the historical forms are printed in Roman type and the 
analogical forms in italics. The words in the first column exemplify 
the eleven principal types of noun declension in Old English: the strong 
masculine nouns dom (judgment) and ende (end) ; the u-declension noun 
sunn (son); the strong feminine nouns lufu (love) and hwil (time); the 
strong neuter nouns lim (tfwft), hors (horse), and wite (punishment)] the 
weak masculine noun hunta (hunter); the weak feminine noun sunne 
(sun) ; and the weak neuter noun eare (ear). 
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OLD ENGLISH 



MIDDLE ENGLISH 



5L d5m, masculine: 

Sing. Norn. dom 

Gen. domes 

Dat. dome 

Ace. dom 

Plur. Nom., Ace. domas 

Gen. doma 

Dat. domiun^ 



Historical 


Analogical 


Late 


forms 


forms 


ME 


doom 




doom 


doomes 




doomes 


doome 


doom 


doom 


doom 




doom 


doomes 




doomes 


doome 


doomes 


doomes 


doome(n)^^ 


doomes 


doomes 



52. ende, masculine: 



Sing. Nom. 


ende 


ende 




ende 


Gen. 


endes 


endes 




endes 


Dat. 


ende 


ende 




ende 


Ace. 


ende 


ende 




ende 


Pliu:. Nom., Ace. 


endas 


endes 




endes 


Gen. 


enda 


ende 


endes 


endes 


Dat. 


endom 


ende(n) 


endes 


endes 



53. sunn, masculine: 



Sing. Nom. 




sunn 


sune 




sone*® 


Gen. 




Sana 


sane 


sunes 


sones 


Dat. 




suna 


sane 




sone 


Ace. 




sunu 


sune 




sone 


Plur. Nom., 


Ace. 


Sana 


sane 


sunes 


sones 


Gen. 




Sana 


sane 


sunes 


sones 


Dat. 




sanam 


sane(n) 


sunes 


sones 



^ See 46, 1 above for change of OE final m to ME final n in unstressed syllables. 

" As stated above in section 46, 1 the ending -en was very frequently reduced to 
•e thru the loss of the final n; in these tables, therefore, the ending is printed -e(n). 

** In this column the forms are given in their late Middle English spslling; in the 
two former columns the forms are given in their early Middle English spelling. 
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OLD ENGLISH 






MIDDLE ENGLISH 

Historical Analogical Late 
forms forms ME 



54. lufu, feminine: 

Sing. Nom. lufu 

Gen. liife 

ipat. lufe 

Ace. lufe 

Plur. Nom., Ace. lufa 

Gen. lufa 

Dat. lufum 

55. hwO, feminine: 

Sing. Nom. hj^- 

Gen. hif^ 

Dat. hwil^ 

Ace. hwile 

Plur. Nom., Ace. h^a 

Gen. hmbf^ 

Dat. hwilum 

56. lim, neuter: 

Sing. Nom. fim 

Gen. limes 

Dat. lime 

Ace. lim 

Plur. Nom., Ace. limu 

Gen. lima 

Dat. limam 

57. hors, neuter: 

Sing. Nom. hors 

Gen. horses 

Dat. horse 

Ace. hors 

Plur. Nom., Ace. hors 

Gen. horsa 

Dat. horsom 



lave 




love 


lave 


luDes 


laves 


love 




love 


lave 




love 


lave 


luces 


laves 


lave 


luves 


laves 


lave(ii) 


luves 


laves 


Ml 


kwUe^ 


wbi^ 
whiles 


hwile 


kwiles 


hwile 




while 


hwile 




while 


hwile 


hwiles 


whiles 


hwile 


hwiles 


whiles 


hwile(]i) 


kwiles 


whiles 


lim 




lim 


limes 




limes 


lime 


lim 


lim 


lim 




lim 


lime 


litnes 


Umes 


lime 


limes 


limes 


lime(ii) 


limes 


limes 


hors 




hors 


horses 




horses 


horse 


hors 


hors 


hors 




hors 


hors 


horses 


horses 


horse 


horses 


horses 


horse(ii) 


horses 


horses 
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OLD ENGLISH 



58. witc, neuter: 

Sing. Nom. wite 

Gen. wftes 

Dat. witc 

Ace. witc 

Plur. Nom., Ace. witu 

Gen. wita 

Dat. witum 



MIDDLE ENGLISH 

Historical Analogical Late 
forms forms ME 



witc 




witc 


witcs 




witcs 


witc 




witc 


witc 




witc 


witc 


wites 


wites 


witc 


wUes 


wites 


witc(ii) 


wiUs 


wites 



59. hunta, weak masculine: 

Sing. Nom. hunta 

Gen. huntan 

Dat. huntan 

Ace. huntan 

Plur. Nom., Ace. huntan 

Gen. huntcna 

Dat. huntum 



huntc 




huntc 


huntc(n) 


huntes 


huntes 


huntc (n) 


hunt^^ 


hunte 


huntc (n) 


huntd^^ 


hunte 


huntc(n) 


huntes 


huntes 


huntcnc 


huntes 


huntes 


huntc(n) 


huntes 


huntes 



60. sunnc, weak feminine: 

Sing. Nom. sunnc 

Gen. sunnan 

Dat. sunnan 

Ace. sunnan 

Plur. Nom., Ace. sunnan 

Gen. sunncna 

Dat. sunnuni 



sunnc 


« 


Sonne 


sunnc(n) 


sunnes 


sonnes 


sunnc (n) 


sunne^^ 


Sonne 


sunnc(n) 


sunne^^ 


Sonne 


sunnc (n) 


sunnes 


sonnes 


sunncnc 


sunnes 


sonnes 


8unnc(n) 


sunnes 


sonnes 



*' Inasmuch as the early Middle English ending -en was always liable to undergo 
xeduction to -e thru loss of final n (see note 57 above), sound change was no doubt an 
iix^)ortant factor in the establishment of this form. 
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^ OLD ENGLISH MIDDLE ENGLISH 



Historical 


Analogical 


Late 


forms 


forms 


ME 


ere 




ere 


ere(ii) 


tftS 


eres 


ere(ii) 


«f««» 


ere 


ere 




ere 


ere(ii) 


efts 


eres 


erene 


eres 


eres 


ere(ii) 


eres 


eres 



6L eare, weak neuter: 

Sing. Nom. eare 

Gen. earan 

Dat. earan 

Ace. eare 
Plur. Nom., Ace. earan 

Gen. earena 

Dat. earom 

62. An analysis of the tables given above shows that the analogical 
changes that took place in the inflection of nouns were these: 

1. The nominative singular became identical with the accusative 
singular in the strong feminine nouns ending in a consonant, which in 
Old English had different forms for the two cases. 

2. The ending -es became the ending of the genitive singular of nouns 
which in Old English had other endings. 

3. The dative singular became identical with the accusative singular 
in those nouns which had different forms for the two cases. 

4. The accusative singular became identical with the nominative 
singular in the weak masculine and feminine nouns, which in Old English 
had different forms for the two cases. 

5. The ending -es became the ending of the nominative-accusative 
plural of those nouns which in Old English had other endings. 

6. The genitive and dative plural became identical with the nomina- 
tive-accusative plural. 

63. Retention and Extension of the Weak Noon Inflection. One 

other statement is needed, however, to complete this accoimt of the 
Middle English noun inflections. A few noims that belonged to the Old 
English weak declension retained their weak inflection, at least in part, 
even in Late Middle English. The development of this type of inflec- 

■^loasmuch as the early Middle English ending -en was always liable to undergo 
reduction to -e thru loss of final n (see note 57 above), sound change was no doubt an 
important factor in the establishment of this form. 
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tion, as exemplified by Old English oxa (ox), is shown in the following 
table: 

MIDDLE ENGLISH 

Historical Analogical Late 





OLD ENGLISH 


Sing. 


Nom. 




oxa 




Gen. 




oxan 




Dat. 




oxan 




Ace. 




oxan 


Plur. Nom., 


Ace. 


oxan 




Gen. 




oxena 




Dat. 




oxiim 



forms 


forms 


ME 


oxe 




oxe 


oxe(n) 


ooces 


oxes' 


oxe(n) 


OXi^^ 


oxe 


oxe(n) 


ox^^ 


oxe 


oxe(n) 




oxen 


oxene 


oxen 


oxen 


oxe(n) 




oxen 



Sometimes this type of inflection was extended to nouns that were not 
weak nouns in Old English; as the plural of siine we sometimes find, for 
example, siinen instead of sune or sones. Likewise the weak genitive 
plural ending -ene was sometimes extended to nouns that were not weak 
in Old English; e.g., kingene king king of kings. 

64. Summary. The endings, both historical and analogical, which 
appear (in various combinations) in the strong noim declensions are as 
follows: 

Historical Analogical 

Sing. Nom. — , -e -e 

Gen. -es, -e -es 

Dat. -e — 

Ace. — , -e 

Pliu". Nom., Ace. -es, -e, — -es 

Gen. -e -es 

Dat. -c(n) -es 

ADJECTIVES 

65. Declenuon of Adjectives. In Old English, as in Modem Ger- 
man, every adjective was inflected according to either one of two declen- 
sions, the strong or the weak. The weak declension was used if the 
adjective was preceded by a definite article, a demonstrative, or a posses- 

** Inasmuch as the early Middle English ending -en was always liable to undergo 
reduction to -e thru loss of final n (see note 57 above), sound change was no doubt an 
important factor in the establishment of this form. 
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sive, or if the adjective modified a noun used in direct address; the strong 
declension was used except under conditions that required the use of the 
weak. In Middle English the two declensions of the adjective were 
retained, but with much simplification of forms. As in the declension 
of nouns, the simplification that took place in the inflection of adjectives 
was the result of two causes, sound change and analogy. The historical 
development is shown in the tables printed below: 



66. Strong Declension. 








OLD ENGLISH 


MIDDLE ENGLISH 








Historical 


Analogical 


Late 








forms 


forms 


ME 








(Early ME) 






MascuUne: 












Sing. Nom. 




god • 


good 




good 


Gen. 




godes 


goodes 


' good 


good 


Dat. 




godom 


goode(n) 


good 


good 


Ace. 




godne 


goodne 


good 


good 


Plur. Nom., 


Ace. 


gode 


goode 




goode 


Gen. 




g5dra 


goodre, good< 


5r goode 


goode 


Dat. 




godiun 


goode(n) 


good^ 


goode 


Femine: 












Sing. Nom. 




god 


good 




good 


Gen. 




godre 


goodre, good< 


er good 


good 


Dat. 




godre 


goodre, gooder good 


good 


Ace. 




gode 


goode 


good 


good 


Plur. Nom., 


Ace. 


g5da 


goode 




goode 


Gen. 




godra 


goodre, gooder goode 


goode 


Dat. 




godiun 


goode(n) 


goode^^ 


goode 


Neuter: 












Sing. Nom. 




g5d 


good 




good 


Gen. 




godes 


goodes 


good 


good 


Dat. 




godiun 


goode (n) 


good 


good 


Ace. 




god 


good 




good 


Plur. Nom., 


Ace. 


gode 


goode 




goode 


Gen. 




g5dra 


goodre, gooder goode 


goode 


Dat. 




godiun 


goode (n) 


goode^ 


goode 



** Inasmuch as the early Middle English ending -en was always liable to undergo 
reduction to -e thru loss of final n (see note 57 above), sound change was no doubt an 
important factor in the establishment of this form. ^ 
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67. Weak Declension. 



OLD ENGLISH 


MIDDLE ENGLISH 








Historical 


Anological 


Late 








forms 


forms 


ME 






1 


[Early ME) 






Masculine: 












Sing. Nom. 




goda 


goode 




goode 


Gen. 




g5dan 


goode(n) 


goode^^ 


goode 


Dat. 




godan 


goode (n) 


good^^ 


goode 


Ace. 




godan 


goode(n) 


goode^^ 


goode 


Plur. Nom., 


Ace. 


godan 


goode (n) 


goode^^ 


goode 


Gen. 




g5dena 


goodene 


goode 


goode 


Dat. 




godom 


goode(n) 


good^^ 


goode 


Feminine: 












Sing. Nom. 




gode 


goode 




goode 


Gen. 




godan 


goode(n) 


goode^^ 


goode 


Dat. 




godan 


goode (n) 


goode^^ 


goode 


Ace. 




godan 


goode (n) 


good^^ 


goode 


Plur. Nom., 


Ace. 


g5dan 


goode (n) 


goode^^ 


goode 


Gen. 




godena 


goodene 


goode 


goode 


Dat. 




godnm 


goode(n) 


good^^ 


goode 


Neuter: 












Sing. Nom. 




gode 


goode 




goode 


Gen. 




gddan 


goode(n) 


goodt?^ 


goode 


Dat. 


- 


godan 


goode(n) 


goodffi^ 


goode 


Ace. 




gode 


goode 




goode 


Plur. Nom., 


Ace. 


godan 


goode (n) 


goode^^ 


goode 


Gen. 




gddena 


goodene 


goode 


goode 


Dat. 




godom 


goode (n) 


goode^^ 


goode 



PRONOUNS 

68. Declension of Pronouns. The development of the Middle 
English pronouns is more complex than that of the noun and adjective 
inflections. One reason is that the Old English pronouns had a good 
many variant forms, any one of which might become the basis of a cor- 
responding Middle English form. Another reason is that pronouns are 

•° Inasmuch as the early Middle English ending -en was always liable to reduction 
to -e thru loss of final n (see note 57 above), sound change was ho doubt an important 
(actor in the establishment of this form. 
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often weakly stressed, and the sound changes that take place in weakly 
stressed syllables are not always the same as those that take place in 
strongly stressed syllables. In the following tables, as in those given 
above, the historical forms that developed by sound change are printed 
in Roman t3rpe, analogical forms in italics.^^ 

« 69. First Personal Pronoun. 



OLD ENGLISH 




MIDDLE ENGLISH 


Sing. Nom. 


it 




ich 


m, I [i] 


Gen. 


min 




mi(n) 




Dat. 


mS 




me 




Ace. 


mS 




me 




Plur. Nom. 


wc 




wc 




Gen. 


fire 




nre 




Dat., Ace. 


as 




us 


[us], [as] 


70. Second Personal Pronoun. 






Sing. Nom. 


tfi 




l>n 


, 


Gen. 


Kn 




W(ii) 




Dat. 


I* 




l>e 




Ace. 


H 




be 




Plur. Nom. 


is 




je 


m 


Gen. 


eower 




eower 


[Soudr], ower [QUdr], )ur [jiir] 


Dat., Ace. 


Sow 




cow 


[Sou], ow [qu], 5u Bu] 


71. Third Personal Pronoun. 






OLD ENGLISH 


MIDDLE ENGT JSH Analogical 










forms 


Masculine Singular: 








Nom. hS 




he 




■ 


Gen. his 




his 






Dat. him 




him 






Ace bine 




hine 




him. 


Feminine Singula 


r: 








Nom. heo, hi 




heo, he [he], ho [ho], hi [hi] 


Gen. hire 




hire 




here 


Dat. hire 




hire 




here 


Ace. U, hSo 




hi [hi]; heo, he [hi], ho [ho] Ajre, here 


*^ These tables do not attempt to give all the Middle English pronominal forms, 


but only the conmio 


ner and n 


Qore charact 


eristic 01 


les. No account is taken of mere 



variations of spelling. 



Neuter Singular: 






Nom. hit 


hit 




Gen. Us 


his 




Dat. hini 


him 


kU 


Ace. hit 


hit 




Plural (all genders): 


• 




Nom. hi, heo 


hi [hi]; heo, he [he], ho [h5] 




Gen. hira, heora 


hire, here 




Dat. hini, heom 




i 


Ace. hi, heo 


hi [hi]; heo, he, [he], ho [h5] 


ntfHf nCfft 


72. Demonstrative Pronoun and Definite Article. 




OT.D ENGLISH 


MIDDLE ENGLISH 


Analogical 
forms 


Masculine Singular: 






Nom. se 


se 


pe,pai 


Gen. Jnes 


)ws, ]his 


pe,pat 


Dat ^^&m, |»m 


)wn, )>an 


pe,p<U 


Ace. |M>ne, ]»ene 


|M>ne, |>ene, )Nme 


pe,pat 


Inst, l^y, |M>n, )>S 


H, I>on, l^e 




Feminine Singular: 


• 




Nom. aSo 


seo, se 


pe,pat 


Gen. l^sre 


liere, l^are 


MM 


Dat. ^&te 


)wre, l^re 


pe, pat 


Ace. ]?a 


|H> [KSL l>a [)>a] 


pe, pat 


Neuter Singular: 






Nom. )»et 


|^,lMlt 


h 


Gen. Ines 


)ws, )>as 


pe,pat 


Dat. )>Jem, |»m 


pen, pan 


Pe,Pat 


Ace. l^et 


>et,l«t 


Pe 


Inst. 1^, |M>n, l^e 


H* Ww>> 1* 




Plural (all genders): 


■ 




Nom. )>i 


|H» (1^], ]» [1»] 


pe 


Gen. Iriba, luera 


pare, pere 


Pe,Po 


Dat. l^£my Hbn 


pen, pan 


Pe,po 


Ace. )mI 


>0|l« 


P* 
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73. Weak Verbs. In Middle English, as in Old English and all 
other Germanic languages, there are two conjugations of verbs, the 
strong and the weak. Weak verbs form their preterit by means of a 
suffix containing d or t followed by endings indicative of person and 
number. From the point of view of their development in Middle English, 
we may say that there were two types of weak verbs in Old English, 
Verbs of the first type had preterits ending in -ede or -ode and past 
participles ending in -ed or -od; for example, 



fremman (make) 


fremede 


fremed 


erian (plow) 


erede 


ered 


Ittfian (love) 


lafode 


lufod 



In Middle English the distinction between lufian, with preterit in -ode, 
and fremman and erian, with preterits in -ede, was done away with by 
the process of sound change, so that the earliest Middle English forms 
of these verbs were 



fremme(n) 


fremede 


fremed 


erie(n) 


erede 


ered 


lavie(n) 


Ittvede 


laved 



These verbs, which we shall call weak verbs of Type I, therefore had in 
Middle English preterits ending in -ede and past participles ending in 
-ed. In early Middle English the infinitive of these verbs ended in 
-e(n) or -ie(n), but in late Middle English, by the process of analogy, 
the ending -ie(n) was displaced by the commoner ending -c(n). 

Old English verbs of the second type had preterits ending in -de or 
-te and past participles ending in -ed, -d, or -t; for example: 



deman (judge) 


demde 


demed 


f elan (feel) 


felde 


feled 


fedan (feed) 


fedde 


feded, fedd 


wendan (turn) 


wende 


wended, wend 


cepan (keep) 


cepte 


ceped 


metan (meet) 


mette 


meted, mStt 


settan (set) 


sette 


seted, sett 


secan (seek) 


sdhte 


s5ht 


)>encan (think) 


);ohte 


);dht 
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In Middle English these verbs developed, according to the regular laws 
of sound change, as follows: 



deme(n) [demdn] 


demde [demdd] 


demed [demad] 


fele(n) [feldii] 


felte [f^ltd] 


feled [felad] 


fede(ii) [feddn] 


fedde [f^ddd] 


fed [f^] 


wende(n) [w^ndan] 


wente [w^ntd] 


went [w^nt] 


kepe(n) [kepan] 


kepte [k^ptd] 


keped [kepsd] 


mete(n) [metan] 


mette [m^ttd] 


met [m^t] 


8ette(n) [s^ttdn] 


sette [s^ttd] 


set [80] 


8eche(n) [setfan] 


soughte [sQuhtd] 


8oaght [sQoht] 


)yenche(n) [l^^ntfdn] 


|M>aghte [bQuhtd] 


Iwught [b«uht] 



These verbs, which we shall call weak verbs of Type II, therefore had in 
Middle English preterits ending in -de or -te and past participles ending 
in -cd, d, or t. It will be observed that (in accordance with the sound 
law stated above in section 43, la) the long vowels of felen, feden, kepen, 
and meten are shortened in the preterit, where they were followed by a 
double consonant or a combination of consonants. 



74. Strong Verbs. Strong verbs form their preterit, not by the 
addition of a suffix, but by means of a change in the vowel of the stem of 
the verb. This change is called "ablaut, " and the strong verbs are fre- 
quently-called "ablaut verbs." The preterit pliural of these verbs 
usually has a different vowel from the preterit singular; the principal 
parts therefore are the infinitive, the preterit indicative first person singu- 
lar, the preterit indicative plural, and the past participle. 

In Old English there were seven classes of strong verbs; the principal 
parts of verbs representative of these seven classes are as follows: 



I. ridan (ride) . 
II. creopan (creep) 

III. bindan (bind) 
helpan (help) 
8ter{an (die) 

IV. beran {bear) 
V. apecan {speak) 

VI. scacan {shake) 

VII. sl^pan {sleep) 

healdan {hold) 



rad 

creap 

band, bond 

healp 

stearf 

b^er 

sp£ec 

8c5c 

slep 

heold 



ridon 

ciupon 

bondon 

hulpon 

stiirfon 

bieron 

sptecon 

scocon 

slepon 

heoldon 



riden 

cropen 

bunden 

holpen 

storfeii 

boren 

specen 

scacen 

sUepen 

healden 
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By the operation of the sound changes which have been explained in sec- 
tions 42 and 43, these Old English forms developed into the following 
Middle English forms :•* 



I. ride(n) [riddn] 
II. crepe(n) [krepan] 

III. binde(n) [bindan] 

helpe(n) [h^Ipan] 

8terve(n) [st^rvan] 

IV. bere(n) [bfran] 
V. 8peke(n) [spfkan] 

. VI. 8hake(n) [fSkm] 
VII. 8lepe(n) [slepan] 
holde(n) [hQlddn] 



rod [rod] 
creep [kr| p] 
band [band] 
bond [bQnd] 
halp [halp] 
starf [starf] 
bar [bar] 
spak [spak] 
shook [lok] 
sleep [slep] 
heeld [held] 



ride(n) [ridan] ride(n) [ridan] 

crape(n) [krupan] crope(n) [krQpdn] 
biuide(n) [biindan] bunde(n) [biindan] 



hiilpe(n) [hulpdn] 
sturve(n) [sturvan] 
bere(n) [beran] 
speke(n) [spekdn] 
8hooke(n) [fokan] 
sleepe(n) [slepdn] 
heelde(n) [heldan] 



holpe(n) [hglpdn] 
storve(n) [stQrvan] 
bore(n) [bgran] 
8peke(n) [sp^kdn] 
shakeCn) [lakdn] 
8lepe(n) [slepan] 
holde(n) [hQldan] 



75. Analogical Forms. The forms that developed from the Old 
English forms by soimd change are those that occur in early Middle 
English, but in later Middle English we meet with a good many ana- 
logical forms. The most important results of analogy were these: 

1. Strong verbs often acquired weak preterits; e.g., crepte [kr^pta], 
slepte [sl^ptd], in place of creep, sleep. 

2. The vowel of the preterit plural was often substituted for the 
vowel of the preterit singular; e.g., beer [ber], with the vowel of the 
preterit plural, displaced bar. 

3. The vowel of the preterit singular was often substituted for the 
vowel of the preterit plural; e.g., bare(n) [baran], with the vowel of the 
preterit singular (lengthened when it came to stand in an open syllable),^ 
displaced bere(n) [beran]. 

4. The vowel of the past participle was often substituted for the 
vowel of the preterit plural; e.g., crope(n) [krgpan], with the vowel of 
the past participle, displaced cnipe(n). 

*> The Middle English forms here given are those of the Midland dialect; the Old 
F^lt*H forms given above are those of the West-Saxon dialect (see note 37 above) 
The Mercian dialect of Old English, which was that from which the Midland dialect 
of Middle English was derived, had some forms which differed from those of the 
West-Saxon dialect. In place of Mron, spAcon, and slAfMui it had bSron, spScon 
and slSfMui, and in place of healdan and heoldea it had hildan and hilden. 

**See section 43, lb, above. 
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S. In the past participles of verbs of Class V the vowd o [g] was sub- 
stituted for the original vowel e, from the analogy of the past participle 
of verbs of Class IV; e.g., 8poke(n) [spQkdn], with the vowel of bore(n) 
[bQfdn], displaced 8peke(n) [sp^kan]. 




76. Endings of Weak Verbs. The historical development of the 
Middle English forms of the weak verb is shown in the tables printed 
below. Weak verbs of Type I are exempUfied by Old English eiian 
{pUrw) and lufian {love) ; weak verbs of T)^e II are exemplified by Old 
English deman {judge). 



OLD ENGLISH 



Pres. Ind. Sing. 1 

2 
3 
Plur. 
Pret. Ind. Sing. 1 

2 
3 
Plur. 
Pres. Subj. Sing. 
Plur. 
Pret. Subj. Sing. 
Plur. 
Pres. Imp. Sing. 2 
Plur. 2 
Infinitive 
Gerund 
Pres. Participle 



ene 

erest 

ere]) 

eria]) 

erede 

eredest 

erede 

eredon 

erie 

erien 

erede 

ereden 

ere 

eria]) 

erian 

to erienne 

eriende 



MIDDLE ENGLISH 

Historical 
forms 



Analogical 
forms 



Past Participle ered 



ene 

erest 

ere]) 

erie]) 

erede 

eredest 

erede 

erede(n) 

erie 

erie(n) 

erede 

erede(n) 

ere 

erie]) 

erie(n) 

to eriene 

eriende, eriinde^ 

ered 



ere 



erep, ere{n)^ 



ere 
ere{n) 



erep 

ere{n) 

to erene, to ere{n} 

ermde, erinief* 

eringe 



^ The ending -e(n) in the present indicative plural is a characteristic of the Mid- 
land dialect; the ending -€|» is a characteristic of the Southern dialect. 

** The ending -inde is a characteristic of the Southern dialect, the ending -ende 
of the Midland dialect. 
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/ 



OLD ENGLISH 


MIDDLE ENGLISH 




Historical 


Analogical 




forms 


forms 


Pres. Ind. Sing. 1 lufie 


luvie, luvi 


luoe 


2 lufast 


luvest 




3 Iiifa]> 


luve]) 




Plur. lufia]> 


luvie]) 


luvep, luve{n)** 


Pret. Ind. Sing. 1 lufode 


luvede 




2 lufodest 


luvedest 




3 lufode 


luvede 




Plur. lufodon 


luvede(n) 




Pres. Subj. Sing, lufie 


luvie, luvi 


luve 


Plur. lufien 


luvie(n), luvi(n) 


luve{n) 


Pret. Subj. Sing, lufode 


luvede 




Plur. lufoden 


luvede(n) 




Pres. Imp. Sing. 2 lufa 


luve 




Plur. 2 lufia]> 


luvie|> 


luvep 


Infinitive lufian 


luvie(n), luvi(n) 


luve(n) 


Gerund to lufienne 


to luviene 


to Itivene, 
to luve{n) 


Pres. Participle lufiende 


luviende, luviinde* luvende, luoindef^ ^ 






htvinge 


Past Participle lufod 


luved 




Pres. Ind. Sing. 1 deme 


deme 




2 demest, demst 


demest, demst 




3 demeb, dem|> 


deme|>, dem]? 




Plur. dema|> 


deme|> 


deme{ny^ 


Pret. Ind. Sing. 1 demde 


demde 




2 demdest 


demdest 




3 demde 


demde 




Plur. demdon 


demde(n) 




Pres. Subj. Sing, deme 


deme 




Plur. demen 


deme(n) 





** The ending -e(ii) in the present indicative plural is a characteristic of the Mid- 
land dialect; the ending -c|» is a characteristic of the Southern dialect. 

"*The ending -inde is a characteristic of the Southern dialect, the ending -cnde 
of the Midland dialect. 
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OLD ENGLISH 







forms 


Pret. Subj. Sing. 


demde 


demde 


Plur. 


demden 


deinde(n) 


Pres. Imp. Sing. 


2 dem 


dem 


Plur. 


2 dema]) 


demeb 


Infinitive 


deman 


deme(n) 


Genind 


to demeiuie 


to demene 


Pres. Partidple 


demende 


demende, 
deminde^ 


Past Paxticiple 


demed 


demed 



MIDDLE ENGLISH 

Historical Analogical 

forms 



deme 



to demein) 



demin^e 



77. Endings of Strong Verbs. The historical development of the 
Middle English forms of the strong verb, exemplified by Old English 
ridan (ride) and bindan (bind), is shown in the tables printed below. - 



OLD ENGLISH 


MIDDLE ENGLISH 




Historical 


Analogical 




forms 


forms 


Pres. Tnd. Sing. 1 ride 


ride 




2 ridest, ritst 


ridest, ritst 




3 rideK ritt 


ride]), rit 




Plur. rida|> 


ride]) 


ride(n)^ 


Pret. Ind. Sing. 1 rad 


rood 




2 ride" 


ride 


rood 


3 rad 


rood 




Plur. ridon 


ride(n) 




Pres. Subj. Sing, ride 


ride 




Plur. riden 


ride(n) 




Pret. Subj. Sing, ride 


ride 




Plur. riden 


ride(n) 




Pres. Imp. Sing. 2 rid 


rid 




Plur. 2 rida]) 


ride]) 





* The ending -inde is a characteristic of the Southern dialect, the ending -code 
of the Midland dialect. 

** The ending -e(n) in the present indicative plural is a characteristic of the Mid- 
land dialect; the ending -e|» is a characteristic of the Southern dialect. 

*' It should be observed that the preterit indicative 2 singular of the strong verbs 
has the vowel of the preterit plural. 
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VERBS 



OLD ENGLISH 



MIDDLE ENGLISH 



Historical 
forms 



Analogical 
forms 



Infinitive 
Gerund 

Prcs. Participle 
Past Participle 

Pres. Ind. Sing. 1 

2 
3 
Pirn-. 
Prct. Ind. Sing. 1 

2 
3 
Plur. 
Pres. Subj. Sing. 
Plur. 
Pret. Subj. Sing. 
Plur. 
Pres. Imp. Sing. 2 
Plur. 2 
Infinitive 
Genmd 
Prcs. Participle 



ridan 
to ridenne 
ridende 
riden 

binde 

bindest, bintst 

binde]), bbt 

binda)? 

band, bond 

bunde*^ 

band, bond 

bundon 

binde 

binden 

bunde 

bunden 

bind 

binda]> 

bindan 

to bindenne 

bindende 



ride(n) 

to ridene to ridc{n) 

ridende, ridinde* ridinge 

ride(n) 



Past Participle bunden 



binde 

bindest, bintst 

binde)?, bint 

binde)? 

band, bond 

bunde 

band, bond 

bunde(n) 

binde 

binde(n) 

bunde 

bnnde(n) 

bind 

binde]) 

binde(n) 

to bindene 

bindende, 

bindinde* 

bunde(n) 



binde(n)^ 



band, bond 



to binde(n) 
bindinge 



78. P^eteritive-Present Verbs. The preteritive-present (or strong- 
weak) verbs have jiresent indicatives which are like the preterit indica- 
tives of strong verbs in that they have no ending in the first and third 
persons singular and have the ending -e(n) (from Old English -on) in 

**Tlie ending -inde is a characteristic of the Southern dialect, the ending -ende 
of the Midland dialect. 

* The ending -e(n) in the present indicative plural is a characteristic of the Mid- 
land dialect, the -e|» ending is that of the Southern dialect 

" It should be observed that the preterit indicative 2 singular of the strong verbs 
has the vowel of the preterit plural. 
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the plural. The jireterits of these verbs are weak. The indicative 
formH of Middle English shal, for example, are as follows: 

Pres. Ind. Sing. 1 shal 

2 shalt 

3 shal 
Plur. 8hiile(n) 

Pret. Ind. Sing. 1 aholde 

2 sholdest 

3 sholde 
Plur. sholde (n) 

The most important of the preteritive-present verbs are: 

owen, own, be under obligation 

cminen, know, be able 

muwen, be able 

moten, be permiUed, be under obligation 

shulen, be under obligation, be about to 

witen, know 

79. The historical development of the preteritive-present verbs is 
shown in the following tables: 



OLD ENGLISH 


MIDDLE ENGLISH 




Hi.storical 


Analogical 




forms 

• 


forms 


Pres. Ind. Sing. 1 ah, ag 


ouh [Quh], ow [qu] 


owe [Sua] 


2 ahst 


ouhst [Quhst] 


owest [QUdSt] 


3 ah, ag 


ouh [Quh], ow [qu] 


owep [QUdM 


Plur. agon 


owe(n) [$U9n] 


owep t$uaJ>P' 


Pret. Ind. Sing. 1 ihte 


onhte [Quhtd] 




Infinitive agan 


owe(n) [$U9n] 




Pres. Ind. Sing. 1 cann, coim 


can, con 




2 canst, const 


canst, const 




3 cann, conn 


can, con 




Plur. cannon 


cnnne(n) 





•• This form occurs only in the Southern dialect. 
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OLD ENGLISH 


MIDDLE ENGLISH 






Historical Analogical 






forms forms 


Pret. Ind. Sing. 


1 cu])e 


cu])e [kuTio] cade [ku< 


Infinitive 


cnnnati 


caniie(n) 


Pres. Ind. Sing. 


1 nuei 


mai, mei 




2 meaht, miht 


maht, malht, meiht, maist 
mauhti mooht, miht 




3 mtei 


mai, mei 


Plur. 


magon, mugon^' niawe(n), muwe(n) 


Pret. Ind. Sing. 


1 meahte, mihte 


mahte, maihte, muhu 
melhte, mauhte, 
mouhte, mihte 


Infinitive 


magan,muga]i^^ 


' mawc(n), muwe(n) 


Pres. Ind. Sing. 


1 mot 


mot 




2 most 


most 




3 m5t 


mot 


Plur. 


moton 


mote(n) 


Pret. Ind. Sing. 


1 mdste 


moste 


Infinitive 


motan 


mote(n) 


Pres. Ind. Sing. 


1 sceal 


shal, shel 




2 scealt 


shalt, shelt 




3 sceal 


shal, shel 


Plur. 


sculon 


shule(n) 


Pret. Ind. Sing. 


1 scolde 


sholde shulde 


Infinitive 


sculan 


shiile(n) 


Pres. Ind. Sing. 


1 wat 


wot 




2 wast 


wost 




3 wit 


wot 


Plur. 


witon 


witc(n) 


Pret. Ind. Sing. 


1 wiste 


wiste, wuste 


Infinitive 


witan 


witc(n) 



*' The form magon is not recorded in Old English, but is inferred from the Middle 
English forms. 

'* The form mugaii is not recorded in Old English, but is inferred from the Middle 
English forms. 
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80. Anomalous Verbs. The historical development of the Middle 
English verb bee(n), be, was as follows: 



OLD ENGLISH 




MIDDLE ENGLISH 






Historical 


Analogical 






forms 




forms 


Pres. Tnd. Sing. 1 com, 


beo 


em, 


be 




eam^^ 




am 






2 eart 


bist 


art 


bist 


beest 


3 is 


bi]> 


is 


bib 


beep 


Plur. sindon, 


beo]) 


8inde(n), 


beeb 


bee(ny^ 


earon^' 




are(n)^» 






Pret. Tnd. Sing. 1 wies 




wes, was 






2 w&re 




were 






3 wtes 




wes, was 






Plur. wieron 




were(n) 






Pres. Subj. Sing, sie 


beo 


• 

81 


be 




Plur. sien 


beon 


•i(n) 


bee(n) 




Pret. Subj. Sing, wiere 




were 




. 


Plur. wieren 




were(n) 






Pres. Imp. Sing. 2 


beo 




be 




Plur. 2 


beo)? 




bee)? 




Infinitive 


beon 




bee(n) 





The historical development of the Middle English verbs don, d$, 
and wiDen, will, in the indicative was as follows: 



OLD ENGLISH 




MIDDLE ENGLISH 




Historical 


Analogical 




forms 


forms 


Pres. Ind. Sing. 1 d5 


do 






2 des^ 


dest 




dost 


3 de)> 


de\f 




dop 


Plur. d5)? 


do)> 




doin)-^ 



^* cam is the Mercian form, eom the West-Saxon. 

""^ earon is the Mercian form, sindon was used in all the Old English dialects. 

" are(ii) was not used in the Southern dialect, but only in the Midland and North. 

'^ bee(ii) is a Midland form; it was not used in the South. 

^* do(n) is the Midland form; it was not used in the South. 
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OLD ENGLISH 


MIDDLE ENGLISH 




Historical 


Analogical 




forms 


forms 


Fret. Ind. Sing. 1 dyde 


dide, dude [dydd] 




2 dydest 


didest, dndest 




3 dyde 


dide, dnde 




Plur. dydon 


dide(n), dude(n) 




Past Participle don 


don 




Pres. Ind. Sing. 1 wille 


wflle, wnOe 


wUey Wide 


2 wik 


w3t, wnit 




3 wile 


w3e, wnle 


iviUe, wuUe 


Plur. wifla]) 


wflle]), wnOel^ 


rvUle(n), 


Pret. Tnd. Sing. 1 wolde 


wolde 


wulde 


2 woldest 


woldest 


wuldest 


3 wolde 


woUe 


wulde 


Plur. woldon 


wolde(n) 


wtddein) 



^ wiIle(B) and wiiUe(B) are Midland forms. 
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MroDLE ENGLISH DIALECTS 

81. Distribution of the Middle English Dialects. There were four 
chief dialects of Middle English, the Southern, the Kentish, the Midland, 
and the Northern. The Southern dialect was spoken south of the 
Thames, except in Kent. The Midland dialect was spoken in the dis- 
trict which lay (roughly) between the Thames on the south and the 
mouth of the Humber on the north. The Northern dialect was spoken 
in the district which lay (roughly) north of the mouth of the Humber; 
this district included Yorkshire and its adjacent coimties and the low- 
lands of Scotland. The territory of the Midland dialect is further 
divided into the North and the South Midland and the East and the West 
Midland. 

82. The Southern Dialect. The most important characteristics of 
the Southern dialect are the following: 

I. Vowel Soimds. The development of the Old English vowels and 
diphthongs in the Midland dialect of Middle English has been given 
above in 42. The development of the Old English vowel sounds in the 
Southern dialect was the same as in the Midland dialect except that 
Old English y and y, which had the soimd of [y] and [y], preserved their 
original quality in the Southern dialect, tho the sounds were spelled in 
Middle English with n or ui instead of y; e.g., OE fyr. Southern ME vur, 
yuir; OE fyllan. Southern ME vnllen.^^ 

'' In many words the Southern dialect has [{] where the Midland and Northern 
dialects have [S]. This dialect difference originated in Old English, lor West-Saxon 
ft appears in the Anglian dialect as 8 unless the ft is the result of umlaut. In Southern 
Middle English we therefore have [d{d] from West-Saxon dftd, but in the Midland 
and Northern dialects we have ld%d] from Anglian did. In all three dialects, however, 
we have Middle English HH from West-Saxon and Anglian hft^. See note 37 above. 
The Anglian dialect of Old English included the Mercian dialect, from which the Mid- 
land dialect of Middle English was derived, and the Northumbrian dialect, from which 
the Northern dialect of Middle English was derived. 
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II. Consonant Sounds. The Old English initial voiceless spirants 
[f], [s], and [W changed to the corresponding voiced spirants [v], [z], and 
[8]; e.g., OE for, Southern ME vor; OE song, Southern ME zong; OE 
iMBt [\fxtl Southern ME |>at [Satj.^^ 

III. Final e. Final e was retained in pronunciation thruout the 
foiurteenth century. 

IV. Inflections. 

1. Nouns. 

(a) The historical forms of the noun declensions (see 49 if. 
above) were displaced only slowly by analogical forms. Geni- 
tive and dative singulars in e, nominative, genitive, and 
accusative plurals in e, and dative plurals in e(ii) are common 
in texts of the thirteenth century and occur occasionally in 
texts of the fourteenth century. 

(b) The distinctions of grammatical gender were maintained 
with a considerable degree of correctness thruout the first half 
of the thirteenth century, and relics of granmiatical gender 
are found even in texts of the first half of the fourteenth 
century. 

2. Adjectives. 

The historical forms of the genitive, dative, and accus- 
ative in the strong adjective declension (see 65 fif. above) 
were displaced only slowly by analogical forms; the historical 
forms occur frequently in texts of the first half of the thir- 
teenth century. 

3. Pronouns. 

(a) The historical forms of the genitive, dative, and accusa- 
tive of the definite article and demonstrative J>e (se), \faV^ 
(see 72 above) were displaced only slowly by analogical 

"' The initial [v] is indicated pretty consistently ia the spelling of Southern Middle 
English texts; the initial [x] is indicated by the spelling of one text only, for the letter s 
was little used by the Middle English scribes. The initial [9] is not indicated by 
spelling at all, for the scribes had no way of distinguishing the sounds of [9] and [)p] 
in writing. 

'* In the Southern dialect l^at is used as the definite article as well as the demon- 
strative; in the Midland and Northern dialects |»at is used only as the demonstrative. 
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fonns; the historical forms are common in the first half of 
the thirteenth century and occasional until the middle of the 
fourteenth century. 

(b) The pronouns ha {he, she, they, them), hare {her, their), 
and ham (them) were in frequent use. 

4. Verbs. 

(a) The ending of the present indicative plural of strong 
verbs was -ej>; the ending of the present indicative plural 
of weak verbs was -ej> or -iej>.^'^ 

(b) The ending of the present participle of strong verbs was 
-inde, later -inge; the ending of the present participle of weak 
verbs was -inde, later -inge, or -iinde, later -Inge. 

(c) Weak verbs like erien andluvien (see 76 above) preserved 
their historical endings, -ie, -ie(n), etc., thruout the four- 
teenth century with little substitution of analogical forms. 

83. The Kentish Dialect. The characteristics of the Kentish dia- 
lect are the same as those of the Southern dialect except with regard 
to vowel sounds. The development of the Old English vowels and diph- 
thongs in the Kentish dialect differs in the following respects from the 
development which these sounds underwent in the Southern and Mid- 
land dialects: 

1. Old English^^ y and y became Kentish [e] and [q]; e.g., OE fyr, 
Kentish ME ver [ver]; OE fyllan, Kentish ME vellen [v^llan]. 

2. Old English ea became in Kentish a sound which is spelled ea, 
>fl> y^} y^fl; the pronunciation of this soimd is uncertain, but it is 
generally supposed to have been a diphthong, not a simple vowel; 
e.g., OE stream, Kentish ME stream, striam, etc. 

3. Old English eo became in Kentish a sound which is spelled ie, ye 
i, y ; the pronunciation of this sound is uncertain, but it is generally 
supposed to have been a diphthong; e.g., OE been, Kentish ME 
bieiiy byen, etc. 



b^. 



"^Likewise, bee|» is the Southern form of the present indicative plural of bccCn), 



*' By Old English is meant here the West-Saxon dialect of Old English (see note 
37 above). The Kentish dialect of Old English already had e and e where the West- 
Saxon and Anglian dialects had f and y. 
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4. Old English ie® (which in the other Middle English dialects gener- 
ally became [e]) became in Kentish a soimd which is spelled ie, ye; 
the pronunciation of this sound is imcertain, but it is generally 
supposed to have been a diphthong; e.g., OE nied, Kentish ME 
nied, nyed; OE diere, Kentish ME diere, dyere.^ 

84. The Midland Dialect. The most important characteristics of 
the Midland dialect are the following: 

I. Final e. Final e was to a great extent retained in pronunciation 
thruout the fourteenth century, but apocope of final e began before the 
end of the thirteenth century. 

II. Inflections. 

1. Noxms and Adjectives. 

(a) The analogical changes that took place in the inflection 
of nouns (see 49 ff. above) and adjectives (see 65 ff.) were 
carried out before the end of the twelfth century. 
^ (b) The distinctions of grammatical gender were lost before 
the end of the twelfth century. 

2. Pronouns. 

(a) The historical forms of the genitive, dative, and accusative 
of the definite article and demonstrative J>e (se), |>at (see 72 
above) were displaced by analogical forms before the end of 
the twelfth century. 

(b) The historical forms of the accusative of the third personal 
pronoun (see 71 above) were displaced by dative forms before 
the end of the twelfth century. 

3. Verbs. 

(a) The ending of the present indicative plural of strong and 
weak verbs was -e(n). 

"The diphthong le occurs only in the West-Saxon dialect of Old English; in 
place of ie the other dialects had e, io, or eo. 

''The Kentish dialect of Old English had e where the West-Saxon dialect had «; 
in many words, therefore, Kentish Middle English has e where Southern Middle 
English has {* > 
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(b) The ending of the present participle of strong and weak 
verbs was -ende, later -inge or -ing. 

(c) The historical endings (le, ie(n), etc.) of weak verbs like 
erien and luvien (see 76 above) were for the most part dis- 
placed by analogical forms before the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury. 

85. Non-Northern Dialect Characteristics. The Southern and the 
Midland dialects have in common certain characteristics which are not 
shared by the Northern dialect: 

I. Sounds. Old English a became [q] in Southern and Midland Mid- 
dle English; e.g., OE stan, Southern and Midland ME stoon.^^ 

II. Inflections. 

1. Pronouns. 

(a) Both the Southern and the Midland dialects employed the 
pronouns he, hi, ho (she^ they); hem (them); and hire, here 
itheir).^ 

(b) Both the early Southern and the early Midland dialects 
employed the pronoun bis, is (her, it, them). 

2. Verbs. 

(a) The past participle of strong and weak verte often had 
the prefix i, y, from Old English ^e; e.g., iciime(ii), past par- 
ticiple of came(n); the prefix is commoner in the Southern 
dialect, however, than in the Midland. 

(b) The difference of ablaut in the preterit singular and pre- 
terit plural which existed in most of the strong verbs was on 
the whole retained without much disturbance from analogy 
(see 74 above). 

** Old English e is often spelled in early Southern and Midland ME with the 
letter e; e.g., OE efter, early ME efter; in later Middle English the sound is almost 
uniformly spelled with a. 

** The Southern dialect employed these pronouns exclusively, but the Midland 
dialect also employed she, she; |»ei; ^eir; |»eim, (rem. See 86, 11, 1 below. 
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86. Non-Southern Dialect Qiaracteristics. The Midland and the 
Northern dialects have in common certain characteristics which are not 
shared by the Southern dialect: 

I. Sounds. Old English y and i became [i] and [I] in Midland and 
Northern Middle English; e.g., OE fyr, Midland and Northern ME fir; 
OE fyllan, Midland and Northern ME fiUen.^ 

II. Inflections. 

1. Pronoims. 

(a) Both the Midland and the Northern dialects employed the 
pronoun she, sho {she)^'' 

(b) Both the Midland and the Northern dialects employed the 
pronouns )?ei {they)\ ])eir {their)) ])eim, ])em {ikem).^ 

2. Verbs. 

(a) Both the Midland and the Northern dialects employed 
are(n) as the present indicative plural of the verb bce(n).'* 

(b) Both the Midland and the Northern dialects employ -C8 
as the ending of the present indicative second and third per- 
sons singular of verbs.*^ 

** For the relation between the vowels [e] and [{] in Southern on the one hand 
and Midland and Northern on the other see note 77 above. 

*' The Northern dialect employed she, sho, exdusively as the feminine nomina- 
tive pronoun, but the Midland dialect employed both she and he, hi, ho (see S5, II, 
1 above). The pronoun she was on the whole commonest in the northern part of 
the Midland territory, the pronoun he, hi, ho was commonest in the southern part 
of the Midland territory. 

*'The Northern dialect employed |»ei; ^eir; |»eim, ^em exdusivdy as the plural 
pronouns of the third person, but the Midland dialect also employed he, hi, ho; hire, 
here; hem (see 85, 11, 1 above). The pronoun |»ei, etc. was most commonly used in 
the northern part of the Midland territory, the pronoun he, etc. was commonest in 
the southern part of the Midland territory. 

** The Midland dialect also employed the form bee(n) or be as the present indica- 
tive plural of bee(n); are(n) was commonest in the northern part of the Midland 
territory. 

*<*The ending -es was the regular ending of the present indicative second and 
third persons singular in the Northern dialect (see 87 below); the Midland dialect 
used r^;ularly the endings -est and -eb, and the ending -es (especially for the third 
person) occurs chiefly in the northern part of the Midland territory. 
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87. The Northern Dialect. The most important characteristics of 
the Northern dialect are the following: 

I. Sounds. 

1. Old English a did not change to [q\ but remained [a]; e.g., 
OE Stan, Northern ME stan, Midland and Southern ME stoon. 
By the end of the fourteenth century, however, the [a] seems to 
have become [|] or [e].®^ 

2. [g] and [k] appear in many words which have [j] and [t(] in 
the Southern and Midland dialects; e.g., Northern gif. Southern 
and Midland yif; Northern kirk(e). Southern and Midland 
chirche.^ 

3. Old English sc [(] became [s] in unaccented syllables and in 
words that were generally pronounced with little stress; e.g 
OE englisc, Northern ME inglis, Southern and Midland ME 
english; OE sceal, Northern ME sal, Southern and Midland 
ME shal; OE scolde, Northern ME solde, sulde, Southern 
and Midland ME sholde, shulde. 

4. Old English hw was spelled in the North qu; e.g., OE hwst, 
Northern ME qaat, Southern and Midland ME what, wat. 
The soimd represented by the qa was probably that of a spirant 
[h] followed by or combined with [w]. 

II. Final e and e(n). Final e was entirely lost by about the middle 
of the fourteenth century. Final n of the ending e(n) was lost before 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, except in the past participles 
of strong verbs. 

III. Inflections.^ 

1. Adjectives. With the loss of final e about the middle of the 
fourteenth century, all inflection of the adjective was lost. 

•* In the North the long vowels [a], [c], and [5] were often spelled ai, ay; ei, ey; 
and «, oy, particularly in the fifteenth century. 

"This might better perhaps be considered a non-Southern than a Northern 
characteristic, for g and k forms occur also in the Midland territory; they are more 
numerous, however, in the North. 

•• With regard to the displacement of historical forms by analogical forms in the 
inflection of nouns, adjectives, pronouns, and verbs, and with regard to the loss of 
grammatical gender, the Northern dialect was even less conservative than the Mid- 
land dialect. 
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2. Pronouns. The plural of \ns (this) is l^ir or l^er. 

3. Verbs. 

(a) The endmg of the'present indicative first person singular 
and of the present indicative plural was -es unless the subject 
of the verb was a personal pronoun which immediately preceded 
or followed the verb, in which case the verb was without 
ending or had the ending -e. The present indicative forms of 
the verb find(e), for example, were 

(1) Sing. 1 I find(e) 

2 thoa findes Plur. we, ye, they find(e) 



■1 



3 he findes 
(2) Sing. 1 I that findes V 

2 thou that findes Plur. we, ye, they that findes ''^r 

3 he that findes 

(b) The ending of the present participle was -and(e). 

(c) The ending of the imperative plural was -es. 

(d) The preterit singular and preterit plural of strong verbs 

had the same vo.wel, the diflEerence of ablaut which had existed * 

in most of the strong verbs (see 74 above) being done away '• -^ 

with by analogy; in most verbs the preterit plural took the 
vowel of the preterit singular. Thus, with the loss of the end- 
ing -e(n), the preterit singular and the preterit plural became 
identical in form; e.g., Northern he sang, we sang. Southern 
and Midland he sang, we sunge(n). 

(e) The ending of the past participle of strong verbs was 
-en (never -e). 



■%^ 
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APPENDIX 

Middle English Spelling 

88. Influence of Old English Spelling. In the beginning of the 
Middle English period (roughly between 1050 and 1150) there occurred 
a large number of changes of pronunciation, particularly in the vowel 
sounds. Old English ie became [a]; Old English a became [§]; the Old 
English diphthongs ea, ea, eo, and eo became the simple vowels [^], [a], 
[e] and [^]; and a number of new diphthongs — [ai], [fi], [au], etc. — devel- 
oped out of Old English simple vowels followed by ^, w, h, etc.** While 
these ctianges were going on and for some time after they had been 
carried out, people continued to spell words in the way they had been 
spelled in Old English. For example, Old English j^aet was spelled with 
as, Old EngUsh beon^ was spelled with eo. Old English stream was spelled 
ll - with ea, and Old English stan was spelled with a after the pronunciation 

[''* of these words had become [j^at], [ben], [str^m], and [stqn]. But the 

I ' changes that had taken place in pronunciation were so numerous that 

it proved to be impossible to maintain the old system of spelling. Con- 
fusion in spelling soon arose. Since words that were spelled with eo 
and with e came to have the same soimd in Middle English, people re- 
garded the two signs as interchangeable; they would therefore spell Old 
English been and weorc with e, and Old English swete and helpan with 
eo. Moreover, ea and eo were enough alike in appearance to be confused 
in use, so that [ben], from Old English beon was sometimes spelled with 
ea and [str^m], from Old English stream was sometimes spelled with 
eo. As a result, the spelling of the vowel soimds in the earliest Middle 

** For an account of these sound changes see 42, 43, 46 above. 

^ The Old English manuscripts as a rule make no distinction between long and 
short vowels and diphthongs; been, for example, with a long diphthong, and weorc, 
with a short diphthong, are both spelled with eo. The marks of length are added by 
modem editors. Nor do the manuscripts distinguish i (i.e., [t£]) from c (i.e., [k]) or 
i (i-e., [j]) from g (i.e., [si). The dot is added by modem editors. 
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English texts exhibits great confusion, which gradually diminished, how- 
ever, as the digraphs ea and eo fell more and more into disuse and as the 
character as gave place to a as a means of representing the vowel [a]. 

89. Influence of Old French Spelling. There is no doubt that in the 
course of time the confusion of early Middle English spelling would 
have been done away with and that a good system of spelling Middle 
English would have been evolved on the basis of the Old English system 
if the English people had been left to themselves. But they were not 
left to themselves. French was the language of the superior class from 
1066 to the middle of the fourteenth century. Educated people read 
French books and were expected to be able to write as well as speak the 
French language; French words were adopted into the language and kept 
their French spellings when used in writing. As a result, people began to 
spell certain English sounds according to the French system of spelling. 
The most important changes that came about were these: 

1. [|], spelled in OE with as and in early ME with ae or ea, came to 
be spelled with e, as in French; e.g., early ME lue|?, later ME he|? 
or heeth. 

2. [a], spelled in OE and early ME with u, was often 3pelled with 
o in later ME, particularly in proximity with letters like n, m, v, 
and w; e.g., early ME siine, later ME sone. 

3. [ii], spelled in OE and early ME with u, was usually spelled m late 
ME with ou; e.g., early ME bus, late ME hous. 

4. [y] and [y], which were spelled in OE with y and had the sound of 
French u, were spelled in Southern ME with u, as in French; [y] 
was sometimes spelled ui; e.g., OE fyUan, Southern ME viille(n); 
OE fyr. Southern ME vur, vuir. 

5. [e], spelled in^early ME with e or eo is often spelled in late ME 
with ie; e.g., OE spedan, early ME 8pede(n), late ME 8pede(n) 
or spiede(n). 

6. [v], spelled in OE and in the earliest ME with £, came to be spelled 
with V, as in French; e.g., OE life, ME Bvc. 

7. [t(], spelled in OE with c, came to be spelled in ME with ch, as in 
French; e.g., OE adan,^ ME cfaide(n). 

8. [kw], spelled in OE with cw, came to be spelled in ME with qa, as 
in French; e.g., OE cwen, ME quen or queen. 

** As to £, see the preceding note. 
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The influence of French spelling on English spelling began soon after 
the Norman conquest, but the changes which it brought about were not 
completed until after the middle of the thirteenth century. 

90. Spellmg of Middle English Vowels and Diphthongs. The table 
given below shows the spellings which are most commonly used in Middle 
English manuscripts to represent the various vowels and diphthongs 
The first colimm contains the sounds as represented in phonetic notation; 
the second column contains the spellings by which these sounds are repre- 
sented in the earlier Middle English manuscripts (roughly, before 1250); 
the third column contains the spellings by which these same soimds are 
represented in the later Middle English manuscripts (roughly, after 
1250). Spellings which are decidedly less frequent than the others are 
placed in parentheses. 

Late ME Spelling 

a, aa 

a 

e, ee, (ie) 

e, ee 

e 

• •• 

»,u, y 

0, 00 
O, 00 


on, (o) 

u, V, 

a, V, oi 
u, V 

au, aw 

ei, ai, ey, ay 

" [2] does not occur in the earliest ME, for the OE [a] became [q] in ME. The ME 
[8] was the result of the lengthening of [a] in open syllables; see 43, lb above and note 
43b. 

**The letters a and v were iised interchangeably by the Middle English scribes. 

** The diphthong [ai] occurs only in early ME; in late ME it became identical in 
sound with [^i]. 



ME Sound 


Early ME Spellk 


[i]« 




[a] 


a, «e, ea 


[61 


e, eo 


[|] 


te, ea, e, (eo) 


[€] 


e, eo, (ae) 


[i] 


i,(y) 


[i] 


i,(y) 


[5] 





[«] 


a, 0, (oa) 


[«] 





[fi] 


U, V®* 


[u] 


U, V 


[y] 


u, V, ui 


[yl 


w, V 


[ai] 


ai, sdif ei, a^, as^^^ 


[au] 


au, aw, a5, ag, agh 


[ei] 


ei, m, e^, as) 



i 



/ 
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:f 

ME Sound ^ Early ME Spelling Late ME Spelling 

[^u] en, ew eu, ew 

[ia] iu, iw, eu, ew, eoa, eow ia, iw, ea, ew, a, ui 

[§n] au, aw, a^, ag, agh, ou, ow, 05, og, ou, ow 

ogh^oo 

[qu] ou, ow, o oa, ow, o 

fei]^" 01, oy, (m)i« 

The student should remember that all diacritical marks which he finds 
in Middle English texts are supplied by modem editors. 

91. Spelling' of Middle English Consonants. The table given below 
shows the spellings which are most commonly used in Middle English 
manuscripts to represent consonant soimds, so far as the spelling of 
these sounds differs from that of Modem English. 

LME Spelling 
gh, h, 5, ch 
wh 

>M The Middle English diphthongs are variously spelled in early Middle English 
for two reasons. First, the sounds of which they were composed were variously 
spelled, [qlf e.g., being spelled either a or o. Second, the diphthongs themselves were 
of various origin (see 43, 2 above), [an], e.g., developing out of OE a followed by w or 
g, or out of OE ea followed by h. Many of the early Middle English spellings of these 
diphthongs are etymological spellings which do not represent adequately the true 
nature of the soimds. See also note 104 below. 

in The diphthong [gi] occurs only rarely in early Middle English; it is therefore 
given only in the third column. 

^^The tables given in 90 and 91 are not intended to include all of the speUings 
that occur in Middle English manuscripts, but only those that are fairly conmioa. 
No account is taken of spellings that are rare or eccentric And no account is taken 
of spellings that may represent differences of fMronmiciation; such speUings are dealt 
with in the accoimt of Middle English dialects which is given in 81 ff. 

i<* That is, [h] before consonants and after vowels. 

*^ The character | was called |0| [jgh], and was a slight modification of the Old 
English form of the letter g. The Old En^ish g represented two sounds, that of \i], 
e.g., in dmi, and that of [si, e.g., in Sgen; this sound is a spirant like the g of North 
Gennan sagcn. In Middle English the sound of [j] was preserved if }t occurred at 
the beginning of a word, as in |e, from OE 2e. But when it was preceded by a vowel 
it united with the vowel to form a diphthong, as in ME dai from OE dmi. The Old 
English sound lH became [w] in early ME when it was preceded by a vowd, and then 
it united with the preceding vowel to form a diphthong, as in ME owen [{nan] from 



ME Sound 


EME Spelling 


Ih)!" 


h, ),«»♦ g 


thw) 


hw, wh 


[J] 


in 



■a 




1 



ME Sound 


EME Spelling 


If] . 


8C, 88, 8 


[W 


jjWtJ'* 


[«1 


K« 


[v] 


£, V, a 


[w] 


w (initially) 
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LME SpeUing 

sch, 9sch, sh, ssh 
t,th 

V, u 

w 



[w] w, 5, g, gh (mediaUy)io7 



OE Igen. In the few words in which it was followed by a vowel and preceded by a 
i consonant, OE [si became [w] in ME, e.g., in halwien, from OE lialgian. OE 
initud [si however, became in ME a stop consonant like the g in Modem English 
good. This stop g was then spelled with a new variety of the letter g which was very 
much like the modem g. The Old English form of the letter g, slightly modified, 
was then used to spell the sounds other than stop g which had developed out of 
the two Old English soimds of g. That is, it was used to represent: 

1. The sound of [j], e.g., in |e, from OE ie; 

2. The sound o! [w], e.g., in haljien, from OE hilgiao; 

3. The second element of the diphthongs [ai] and [f i], e.g., in da| from OE dtdi 

and wei from OE weg; 

4. The second element of the diphthongs [an] and [Sn], e.g., in drajen from OE 

dragan and aien or oien from OE agen. 
It was also used to represent: 

5. The sound of [h] before consonants and after vowels, e.g., in niit from OE niht. 

>» The name of the letter 1> is " thom. " 

!•• The name of the letter Z is "crossed d" or "cth" fetJ]. 

^^ [w] is spelled | or gh when it developed out of OE [s], e.g., in haljien, halghien 
from OE hSlgian. See note 104 above. 
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